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INTRODUCTION 


“Efforts to end the arms race and to promote 
disarmament have been and remain—as the 
Peace Programme requires—one of the main 
trends in the foreign-political activity of the CC 
CPSU and the Soviet Government. Today, this 
objective is more vital than ever.” 


L. I. BREZHNEV 


Ending the arms race and effective 
disarmament measures culminating in a gen- 
eral and complete disarmament is without 
doubt the largest and the most pressing problem 
of today’s world’s politics. 

In this day and age of nuclear weapons and 
missiles the very survival of the human race 
largely hinges on whether mankind succeeds 
in achieving genuine disarmament or not, on 
whether the costly and dangerous arms race 
is checked or not, on whether the horror weap- 
ons of mass destruction are eliminated from 
the face of the earth or not. 

The very logic of events has placed the prob- 
lem of disarmament at the centre of world 
politics. It is the most burning and crucial 
problem of our time. Questions of disarmament 
are being discussed by government officials 
at many international conferences as well as 
on a bilateral basis. Disarmament and asso- 
ciated problems are dealt with by*scientific 
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conferences, at international meetings of mem- 
bers of the intellectual and artistic community 
and they are scrutinised by specialised scien- 
tific research centres. The disarmament move- 
ment has now involved wide segments of the 
general public as well as representatives of 
a great many international and national organ- 
isations. The intense and universal interest 
being shown in effective arms limitation and 
eventual disarmament is quite understandable: 
in a world that has seen so many bloody conflicts 
and wars including two frightfully destructive 
world wars the need for genuine disarmament 
is being increasingly recognised as crucial 
to efforts aimed at averting the tragedy of 
a world thermonuclear holocaust and maintain- 
ing peace on earth. 

Thanks largely to the unflagging and con- 
sistent efforts of the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries, of all peace forces through- 
out the world, thanks also to the spirit of real- 
ism. displayed by the government leaders and 
statesmen of a number of Western countries 
the immediate threat of a world nuclear war 
has receded but it has not disappeared. 

Nothing short of a complete halt to the arms 
race and genuine full-scale disarmament can 
give a firm guarante¢ of continued world 
peace, of the survival of the wuman race. 
The Soviet Union is sparing no effort in work- 
ing steadily towards this} noble and humane 
goal. | 

Questions of ending the arms race and achiev- 
ing disarmament are reflected in the numer- 
ous resolutions and declarations adopted by 
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the United Nations as well as in politiga) 
statements made by most of the world’s 
governments and in the programmes of polit- 
ical parties. Nonetheless, to this day there 
has been no major breakthrough in eurbing 
the arms race let alone finding a radical solu- 
tion to the disarmament problem. 

The question is why? Who and what pre- 
vents disarmament? Is disarmament at all 
possible? For an answer to this and other 
questions read this book. 


I. AN OUTLINE 
OF THE HISTORY OF WARS 


War and peace are the two age-old 
antipodes of human existence. War destroys 
the works of man and kills man himself. 
Peace means life. 

Human history spanning many centuries 
has seen a great many wars, armed conflicts 
and clashes. It has been estimated that out 
of the 15,000 wars, big and small, that have 
ravaged the surface of our planet over half 
have occurred in Europe. There have been all 
manner of wars, seven-year wars, 30-year wars 
and even a hundred-year war. Peace has 
seemed little more than a brief break, a halt 
in between murderous conflicts while war has 
seemed all but a natural condition of men. 
World history is a record of states and count- 
ries while the history of states is a record of 
wars, so philosophised in his book Decline 
of Europe Oswald Spengler, one of the ideo- 
logical precursors of fascism. The Swiss 
historian Jean Jacques Babel who was fasci- 
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nated by the statistics of death claimed that 
over the last five and a half millennia the 
planet lived in peace for a mere 292 years. 
Babel also estimated that in this long period 
there had been no fewer than 14 and a half 
thousand wars, big and small, that carried 
off an astronomical 3,640 million people, 
a total just under the world population today.’ 
Indeed, this is frightening statistics. War 
has always been the greatest curse for man- 
kind. But paradoxical as it may seem at 
first glance as human civilisation advanced 
the weapons of destruction of that civilisa- 
tion were improved and perfected with the 
result that human losses grew steadily. 
With the emergence of capitalism on the 
world scene, which provided a_ powerful 
impetus to the progress of productive forces 
and weapons development, in the last few 
centuries war has steadily grown more destruc- 
tive and horrifying. Human losses from 
European wars alone have increased immeas- 
urably. Indeed, if in the i7th century the 
irretrievable combat losses totalled 3,300,000, 
the figure for the 18th century was 0,372,000 
rising to 5,674,000 during the 19th century 
up to the start of World War I. In the 20th 
century human losses as a result of wars 
jumped vastly. This is borne out by these 
statistics: the First World War which lasted 
four years killed over nine million people 
which figure equals!the total of war casualties 


1 Militarism. Disarmament. Handbook, Moscow, 
1963, p. 7 (in Russian). 


in the previous two centuries. The period 
between the two world wars carried off 1,336,000 
people while the Second World War (1939- 
1945) killed over 50 million people including 
the losses sustained by non-European countries 
and all civilian casualties. 

The above total leaves out of account the 
human losses of colonial wars which were 
also appreciable. Between 1700 and 1939 the 
armies of European colonial powers lost 
1,300,000 of their men. The losses sustained 
by the colonial peoples defy calculation but 
one thing is certain and that is that these los- 
ses exceeded those of well-armed army regu- 
lars of the European powers several-fold and 
totalled many millions. 

The foregoing leads one to the conclusion 
that in the 20th century before the advent of 
nuclear weapons war was already the biggest 
instrument of mass murder. In the First World 
War 135 men were killed out of every 1,000 
army regulars. In the Second World War 
the figure rose even more, which increase 
disrupted the normal course of population 
growth and upset its composition. 

Including the indirect human losses due 
to disease, hunger and privations the two 
world wars carried off over one hundred mil- 
lion men and women, out of the more econom- 
ically active and productive part of man- 
kind, too. 

As military technology advanced war was 
taking on an increasingly total character 


, Militarism. Disarmament, pp. 8-9. 
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which was reflected above all in a steep rise 
in civilian casualties. During the Second 
World War, for instance, civilian casualties 
almost equalled the losses suffered by the op- 
posing armies, something that was unknown 
in the previous wars. 

Apart from killing millions of men and 
women wars, particularly those that have 
occurred since the start of the century, have 
inflicted colossal material damage. Indeed, 
the wars and preparations for them during the 
first half of the century cost mankind an 
astronomical 4,000 billion dollars which is 
{2-13 times the combined average annual 
GNP of the world in this period. In other 
words, mankind could have lived for fully 
ten years on the money that had been squan- 
dered by the insatiable militarists in a mere 
50 years. It has been roughly estimated that 
the First World War destroyed over 208,000 
million dollars worth of property while the 
Second World War according to a conserva- 
tive estimate destroyed 1,380,000 million dol- 
lars worth of material values, a six and 
a half-fold increase.’ 

Wars have their history and the struggle 
against them and for disarmament also has 
a history of its own. War, killing are essential- 
ly alien to human nature, alien to reason and 
human dignity. Men have always sought 
peace. The origins of the search for peace and 
brotherhood of men are lost in the mists of 
antiquity. It was reflected in popular epos and 


1 Ibid.,’ pp. 10-11. 
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in the philosophical treaties of the men of the 
Enlightenment and humanists of the past. 
Gradually, the realisation grew that to deliv- 
er mankind from the scourge of war, to 
establish universal peace was unthinkable 
without destroying the weapons of war. 

The first ideas to reduce armaments and 
even to achieve disarmament originated in 
ancient Greece, Rome and in India. The 
originators of this noble idea associated disar- 
mament with the ideal of “eternal peace”. 

For centuries outstanding humanist thinkers 
of different Jands dreamed of finding a way to 
banish war from human society as the frighten- 
ing damage inflicted on mankind by fratri- 
cidal wars was only too obvious. 

The celebrated Czech humanist Jan Amos 
Komensky, who lived in the 47th century, 
wrote in his book “A General Consultation 
About the Improvement of Humanities”: 
“To destroy any possibility of reverting to 
strife and war it is necessary to prohibit 
arms.” 

Charles Montesquieu, the 18th century enlight- 
ener, was an ardent advocate of peace and 
friendship among nations. He proved in partic- 
ular that the fall of the Roman Empire had 
been precipitated by predatory wars which 
had caused its degeneration into a parasitical 
existence. 

The celebrated English economist Adam 
Smith was an avowed opponent of war which 
he saw as an obstacle to the smooth develop- 
ment of world_trade and international divi- 
sion of labour. 
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The high-minded noble treatises written 
by the Utopians and humanists seemed at 
the time little more than unattainable fond 
dreams. They all burned up in the flames of 
wars that followed their appearance. The 
Pandora box of legend continued to provide 
the pattern which the war-mongers of all 
nations used to make millions upon millions 
of coffins. 

The world continued to be dominated by 
the precepts of Realpolitik and by the will 
and power of rulers and governments, oi 
feudal lords and emperors who. gleefully 
hurled into the flames of war their numerous 
subjects to achieve their selfish power-lusting 
ends. “Victory favours large battalions”, this 
notorious aphorism by Napoleon was called 
upon to justify armament and the use of force. 

It seemed mankind would be forever con- 
demned to the business of killing, destroying 
and conquering. But, mercifully, that was not 
the case. 

Marx and Engels made the first scientifically 
sound analysis of war and peace in human 
history. 


Il. MARX AND ENGELS 
ON WAR AND PEACE 


In their works on the subject of war 
and peace Marx and Engels convincingly 
demonstrated that wars are not fatally in- 
evitable. Time was when men did not know war. 
And the day will surely come when war will 
be banished from the life of society forever. 
Wars are not the natural concomitant of 
the progress of mankind, rather they are a pas- 
sing phase, the result of the combination of 
social and _ historical circumstances. Wars 
began with the emergence of antagonistic, 
class-divided forms of human society. 

The development of society is subject to 
identifiable laws and regularities predicated on 
the character and the development level of 
society's productive forces and relations of 
production, the founders of Marxism concluded. 
Therefore, war as a socio-historical phenome- 
non furthers the political ends of certain clas- 
ses and first emerged in an exploiting society, 
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the first form of which was a slave-owing society. 

Throughout human history wars have never 
been alike as the conditions surrounding their 
appearance were different as were the rea- 
sons and goals for which they were waged. 
Wars differed from one another also in terms 
of the weapons and methods of warfareemployed, 
as well as in terms of scale and duration. 
But they had one thing in common and that 
was that all of them were a brutal method of 
resolving social antagonisms, an instrument 
in the hands of the dominant classes for reach- 
ing their economic and political aims. It 
would be a mistake to examine any war, as 
some people in the West sometimes do, in 
isolation from its background, its causes, 
and ignoring its nature and goals. Any proper 
analysis and evaluation of a war must pro- 
ceed from an examination of its socio-polit- 
ical nature. 

War, to use a well-worn phrase, is a con- 
tinuation of the policies of certain classes, 
states (coalitions) by forcible means. 

The character of a country’s foreign policy 
is generally determined by its domestic pol- 
icy. Each state follows a policy which expres- 
ses the interests of the dominant class, in the 
case of a socialist society these are the inter- 
ests of the whole people. 

Thus Marx and Engels established an 
intimate connection between problems of war 
and peace and the nature of the _ socio- 
economic system existing at any particular 
juncture of history. They have demonstrated 
that both society and nature develop accord- 
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ing to objective laws which make its evolu- 
tion from lower forms to higher ones inevi- 
table. This evolution proceeds as quantitative 
changes develop into qualitative ones fol- 
lowing social revolutions. They concluded 
from this that a class-free Communist society 
was inevitable. Marx wrote: “...In contrast 
to old society, with its economic miseries 
and its political delirium, a new society is spring- 
ing up, whose international rule will be 
Peace, because its national ruler will be every- 
where the same—Labour”.} 

Marx and Engels, those great humanists, 
thus saw war not as a fatal, inevitable form 
of existence of human society but as a set 
of deliberate actions by the leaders of certain 
exploiting classes to achieve definite goals. 
The victims of those actions were, of course, 
the popular masses, ordinary men and women 
to whom war had always been abhorrent. 

The fathers of Marxism opposed militarism 
and the arms race whose crippling burden was 
carried by the toiling masses who in the 
final count were also the victims of the arms 
race escalating into war. 

In his analysis of the arms race Engels al- 
lowed two eventualities: “Either the peoples 
will be economically ruined by war or it 
will inevitably lead to a universal war of 
annihilation.”* In Marx’s phrase, military ex- 
penditures “in the strictly economic sense are 


_ + Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works, 
in three volumes, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1977, pp. 193-94. 
2 Marx/Engels, Werke, Vol. 22, p. 371. 
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the same as a nation throwing into the lake 
part of its capital.”! 

The approach taken by Marx and Engels 
to disarmament was based on an in-depth 
analysis of the world situation in the second 
half of the last century. They saw that as the 
capitalist system advanced so did militarism, 
weapons development, great armies were 
formed and the struggle between the maior 
West European powers for spheres of influence 
and a redivision of the world was intensi- 
fying. In their analysis Marx and Engels pro- 
ceeded from identifiable objective laws govern- 
ing social development. 

This was a period when the rise of milita- 
rism brought into being and, in fact, stimu- 
lated the growth of forces with a stake in 
halting the arms race and eliminating mili- 
tarism as a concomitant of capitalism. Engels 
wrote at the time: “...Militarism also bears 
within itself the seed of its own destruction.”? 
This prediction came true in World War II 
which ended in the utter collapse of Hitler 
Germany and militarist Japan. 

As early as the late 19th century Engels 
saw the growing role the popular masses 
played in deciding the fortunes of war and 
peace. He wrote: “In all countries broad sec- 
tions of the population which almost exclu- 


1 Marz-Engels Archives, Vol. 4, Moscow, 1935, 
p. 29 (in Russian). 

2 Frederick Engels, Anti-Diihring, Moscow, 1969, 
p. 204. 
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sively supply soldiers and pay the bulk of 
taxes call for disarmament. 

Marx and Engels even in a world totally 
dominated by the capitalist system proceeded 
in their analysis from the hypothetical pos- 
sibility of disarmament. In his celebrated 
article “Can Europe Disarm?” Engels wrote 
in 1893: “For a quarter of a century now the 
whole of Europe has been feverishly arming 
itself on an unprecedented scale. One great 
power is at pains to overtake another in mili- 
tary might and preparedness for war. Germany, 
France, Russia are straining to outdo one 
another.” “In the circumstances it would seem 
stupid to talk of disarmament, would it 
not?’—asked Engels and replied: “And yet 
I maintain that disarmament and with it a 
guarantee of peace, is possible...”2 Even at 
that early stage Engels could see the new 
and vigorous forces which were beginning to 
fight for peace. 


1 Marx/Engels, Werke, Vol. 22, p. 373. 
2 I did. 
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Ill. THE CHIEF EVENT 
OF THE 20TH CENTURY 


In October 1917 the Great October 
Socialist Revolution was made in Russia under 
the leadership of the Communist Party. 
The Revolution ushered in a new era in hu- 
man history. The young Soviet Russia, a coun- 
try of workers and peasants, arose on the ruins 
of the collapsed tsarist empire. The prediction 
of Marx and Engels had come true. The Revolu- 
tion was the chief event of the 20th century. 

The emergence of a new type of state brought 
with it new principles of foreign policy, those 
of a socialist state. These principles dif- 
fered fundamentally from those practised by 
states based on exploitation of man by man. 

\t the height of World War I the voice 
of the new genuinely people's power came 
from the capital of the revolutionary Russia 
to resound throughout the world: “The workers’ 
and peasants’ government, created by the 
Revolution of October 24-25 and basing itself 
on the Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and 
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Peasants’ Deputies, calls upon all the bellig- 
erent peoples and their governments to start 
immediate negotiations for a just, democratic 
peace.” 

The first act of Soviet government was 
Lenin’s Decree on Peace which proclaimed 
the basic principles of the foreign policy oi 
the first socialist state, of which work for 
peace was a major one. The Decree on Peace 
proclaimed the right of every nation to deter- 
mine its own destiny, the principle of respect 
for national sovereignty. 

Unlike political acts of bourgeois diploma- 
cy the Decree on Peace was addressed not 
only to the governments of the belligerent 
states but also to their peoples and called upon 
them to end bloodshed whose first victims were 
the peoples themselves. 

As early as 19140 in his article “The Question 
of Peace” Lenin wrote: “An end to wars, 
peace among the nations, the cessation of pil- 
laging and violence—such is our ideal.” 
The leader of the proletarian revolution and 
founder of the Soviet state characterised the 
victorious Great October Socialist Revolution 
as the “first victory in the struggle to abolish 
war’. Since then the struggle for peace and 
disarmament has invariably been at the 
centre of the Soviet Union’s foreign policy. 

The October Revolution of 1917 split the 
world into two polarised social systems. This 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 249. 
4 Ibid., Vol. 241, p. 293. 
8 IJbid., Vol. 33, p. 56. 
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inevitably raised the question of how states 
so different in terms of social and political 
system could get along. 

By its Decree on Peace the young Soviet 
Republic at its inception announced its inten- 
tion to establish peaceful relations with the 
surrounding capitalist countries and work for 
peaceful coexistence. 

However, the reaction of the capitalist 
world split as it was into two aggressive group- 
ings was far from what Soviet Russia had 
hoped for. The Entente powers, Russia's 
allies of yesterday, rejected the Soviet appeal 
and started preparations for an armed inter- 
vention in order to restore capitalism in 
Russia and dismember the country. In the 
face of this hostile response Soviet Russia 
did not abandon its peace-oriented policy. 
In the words of Lenin, its entire policy and 
propaganda were aimed at putting an end to 
war rather than pushing the people to it. 
Even during the Civil War and the foreign 
armed intervention the Soviet government 
repeatedly addressed the Western powers 
with official statements and diplomatic notes 
containing specific proposals to initiate nego- 
tiations for ending the armed intervention 
and lifting the economic blockade. Soviet 
Russia declared its readiness to reach accom- 
modation with the Western powers on the 
basis of mutual concessions and compromise. 
However, the peace overtures of the young 
Soviet Republic fell on deaf ears. The Western 
powers were out to strangle the Soviet Repub- 
lic to death by a combination of economic 


blockade and armed intervention relying on 
the domestic counter-revolutionaries whom the 
imperialist powers generously supplied with 
arms and money. 

It was not until the collapse of the imperial- 
ist intervention. and economic blockade at 
the beginning of 1920 that a general shift 
in the international situation began to de- 
velop and some West European countries 
showed interest in restoring relations with 
Soviet Russia, above all economic rela- 
tions. 

The Soviet Republic took advantage of 
this changing attitude to work towards its 
goal of establishing peaceful relations with 
the capitalist world. The policy of peace and 
peaceful coexistence was the key note of the 
speech made by Georgy Chicherin, the then 
Soviet People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
on June 17, 1920: “Our slogan is unchanged: 
peaceful coexistence with all governments.... 
We want one thing and one thing alone. We 
want others not to hinder our development 
how we want to develop, to leave us alone to 
build our new socialist society. We are not 
spreading our system or our power at the point 
of the bayonet...”?. 

Soviet Russia repeatedly emphasised that 
it was hoping to build its relations with: other 
countries on the basis of equality, mutual 
benefit and reciprocity. In advocating the 
principle of equality in relations between 


1 USSR Foretgn Policy. Documents, Vol. 2, 
pp. 638-39 ({n Russian). 
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states Lenin strongly opposed all forms of pres- 
sure on Soviet Russia and all attempts at 
interfering in its domestic affairs. 

Trade was a crucial factor at the time as 
it promoted the establishment of contacts 
between the first socialist state and the rest of 
the world. 

The foreign policy of any country is deter- 
mined, above all, by the goals and exigencies 
of its economic development, by the class 
character of its society and other factors of 
its internal life. Lenin pointed out that foreign 
policy is an extension of domestic policy. 
Radical domestic change resulting in a change 
of the social formation, a social revolution, 
brings with it changes in foreign policy. The 
foreign policy of a country is also subject to 
the impact of events occurring in the rest of 
the world. For all that it is the nature and 
essence of the state concerned that determines 
its foreign policy more than anything. else. 
The struggle for peaceful coexistence between 
the two opposing socio-economic systems and 
for disarmament was made a cornerstone of 
Soviet foreign policy. 

Lenin once said that “disarmament is the 
ideal of socialism”. Lenin thus made disarma- 
ment a practical task for the new socialist 
society which formed the basis of the Soviet 
state’s foreign’ policy even from the first days 
of its existence. 

In December 1922 Moscow played host to 
the first disarmament conference in human 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 95. 
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history. The conference was attened by the 
Russian Federation, Poland, Lithuania, Lat- 
via, Estonia and Finland. The Soviet govern- 
ment in its message of greeting to the confer- 
ence stated that “Soviet Russia is, cannot 
but be, and will always remain the most 
vigorous advocate of peace and disarmament.”* 
The Soviet delegates to the conference propo- 
sed to their partners to cut the strength of 
their respective armies by 7o per cent in two 
years. 

The years 1921-1923 saw the gradual resto- 
ration of political, economic and diplomatic 
relations between the Soviet state and the 
capitalist world. The year 1922 characterised 
the trend. That year Soviet Russia was for the 
first time invited to attend an international 
conference in Genoa. At the conference the 
Soviet delegation tabled several proposals 
aimed at establishing and expanding coopera- 
tion between the Soviet state and countries 
with a socio-economic system other than its 
own. 

The Soviet government in tabling its pro- 
posals proceeded on the assumption that the 
establishment and development of friendly 
relations between Soviet Russia and capitalist 
countries would be a major factor in strengthen- 
ing world peace and preventing a new war 
and armed conflicts. Significantly, the Soviet 
delegation on instructions from Lenin stated 
at the opening plenary session that it was 
going to “propose the general limitation of 


1 International Affairs, No.R1, 1977, p. 795. 
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armaments and to support all proposals tend- 
ing to lighten the weight of militarism, on 
condition that this limitation is applied to 
the armies of all countries and that the rules 
of war are completed by the absolute prohibi- 
tion of its most barbarous forms, such as 
asphyxiating gas and aerial warfare, as well 
as the use of means of terrorising peaceful 
population...”. 

The statements made by Soviet delegates to 
the Genoa conference noted that “the establish- 
ment of universal peace should be accomplished 
by a Universal Congress, the basis of 
which would be the equality of all peoples and 
the recognition of the right of each of them to 
determine its own destiny”.' 

In Genoa the Soviet delegation tabled 
a proposal on a universal reduction of arma- 
ments and stated its readiness to support all 
efforts to avert the danger of new wars. 
Interestingly, only the French delegate 
openly opposed the idea of disarmament, 
the other Western delegates preferred to 
withhold comment although there was no 
shortage of pacifist rhetoric at the Con- 
ference. 

Lenin said at the time that in the struggle 
against war danger what was important was 
not pacifist rhetoric and assurances but rather 
a willingness to take practical steps towards 
securing peace. He emphasised that nothing 
short of disarmament would reduce, if not alto- 
gether eliminate, the war-making potential 


1 The Soviet Union and Peace, London, pp. 82-88 
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of states and would become the most firm 
guarantee of peace, an_ effective * means 
of banishing war from human affairs. 
These ideas are especially valid and} topical 
today. 

The disarmament problem could not fail 
to hold the attention of the international com- 
munity in the period between the two world 
wars. This was a time when weapons develop- 
ment was proceeding apace with the revenge- 
seeking forces in Germany at first secretly, 
and then openly pressing for a revision of the 
results of the First World War. In this situa- 
tion the League of Nations as the most repre- 
sentative international body at the time could 
not very well ignore the problem of disarma- 
ment. At the end of 1925 the Council of the 
League of Nations decided to set up a commis- 
sion to prepare for a world disarmament con- 
ference. The Soviet Union was invited to take 
part. 

On February 15, 1928 the Soviet delegation 
to this commission sent the League’s Secretary 
General a draft convention for general, com- 
plete and immediate disarmament which pro- 
posed to all states to disband their armed 
forces, destroy arsenals, all military bases and 
munitions factories within a period of four 
years. 

For the first time in history the government 
of a major power was proposing a universal 
and complete disarmament to end all wars. 
However, the majority of delegates to the 
Preparatory Commission turned down the 
Soviet draft. In an attempt to break the dead- 
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lock the Soviet government then tabled a new 
draft convention on reducing armaments. 
This draft called for a progressive reduction of 
all types of armaments depending on the compo- 
sition and numerical strength of the armed 
forces of different countries. The Soviet Union 
was proposing to cut military expenditures, too. 
Further it proposed to set up a standing inter- 
national control commission composed of 
delegates from all signatory states. The second 
Soviet draft was likewise turned down by the 
majority of the delegates to the Preparatory 
Commission. 

Soviet diplomacy has always proceeded from 
a realisation of the close interdependence of 
disarmament and the strengthening of peace- 
ful relations between countries. The Soviet 
delegate to the General Commission of the 
Disarmament Conference stated on May 29, 
1934: “The Soviet delegation did not want to 
treat disarmament as an independent task 
serving economic, budgetary, propaganda or 
other purposes. We see disarmament as the 
most effective instrument of abolishing war 
as an institution...”.? 

The Preparatory Commission met in session 
six times in four years but produced no agreed 
disarmament proposals thereby condemning 
to failure the World Disarmament Conference 
which met in Geneva between 1932 and 1934. 

Before the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion war-making irrespective of its aim was 


1 USSR Foreign Poltcy. Documents, Vol. 17, 
p. 302. 
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treated as the inalienable right of every state 
and even as the supreme manifestation of state 
sovereignty in international relations. The 
right to wage war had been safeguarded by the 
entire system of international law for centu- 
ries and even millennia. There had never been 
a single international document banning the 
use of force in relations between states, i.e. 
banning war. Many Western experts on inter- 
national law have paid attention to this pe- 
culiar omission in international law. The 
eminent British expert on international law 
L. Oppenheim wrote in his “International 
Law” that until the First World War resort to 
war was the right of every state irrespective 
of whether it was a war of aggression or of 
defence. Even the Hague International Peace 
Conference of 1899 and 1907 did not question 
the right of states to wage any kind of war 
and confined themselves to pious appeals to 
states to try and settle their differences by 
peaceful means. 

For the first time in history the Soviet 
socialist state came forward with the initia- 
tive to recognise wars of aggression as a hei- 
nous crime against humanity and to ban such 
wars. At the end of the First World War Lenin 
wrote that war “might, that, in fact, it in- 
evitably would, undermine the very founda- 
tions of human society.”* 

For a long time after the First World War 
the Western powers refused to support any 
act of international law imposing a ban on war 


1 Vv. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 422. 
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and aggression. In this situation the Soviet, 
Union began to conclude bilateral agreements 
with other countries, above all with neighbour- 
ing states. These whether they took the form 
of treaties of non-aggression or treaties of neu- 
trality outlawed aggression in relations be- 
tween the signatories. Such treaties were con- 
cluded with Turkey in 1925, with Germany 
in 1926, with Iran in 1927. The goal of prevent- 
ing aggression and war was furthered by the 
treaties of mutual assistance the Soviet Union 
subsequently concluded with several countries. 

The bilateral non-aggression treaties fur- 
nished the basis for the ban on aggression in 
international law that came later. The na- 
tions of the world demanded action to rule 
out the repetition of the First World War. 

In 1924 the League of Nations in its Gene- 
va protocol unable to ignore this pressure for 
peace branded wars of aggression as an inter- 
national crime. In 1927 the League adopted 
the well-known “Declaration on Wars ot 
Aggression” which formally qualified such 
wars as a crime and banned them for all 
time. This declaration stated that countries 
should settle any disputes arising between 
them by peaceful means only. 

The following year the majority of the 
world’s countries signed the Pact of Paris 
(the Briand-Kellogg Pact) on the renuncia- 
tion of war as a method of settling interna- 
tional disputes and as a tool of national 
policy. This pact constituted the first-ever 
ban on wars of aggression in international 
law. Incidentally, this pact along with other 
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documents formed the legal basis for the 
international war tribunals and trials of the 
principal nazi and Japanese war criminals 
after the end of World War II. 

For all its flaws (such as failure to give 
a clear definition of a war of aggression, or 
failure to cover colonial wars), the Soviet 
Union acceded to the pact in the same year of 
1928. The Soviet government stated that it 
would look upon any war of aggression as a 
violation of the pact. It should be noted that 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
of the USSR in its note of August 31, 1928 
pointed out that the pact imposes on the 
Great Powers certain obligations before pub- 
lic opinion and enables the Soviet govern- 
ment to raise once again the problem of disar- 
mament which iscrucial for the cause of peace 
and whose solution is the sole guarantee 
of no more wars. Thus, while acknowledging 
the significance of the Pact of Paris the Soviet 
Union even at that early stage emphasised 
the larger importance of disarmament as the 
only guarantee of preventing further wars. 

For the first time in history the Pact of 
Paris banned wars of aggression on a global 
scale. However, it failed to provide a defini- 
tion of aggression or decide what actions were 
to be qualified as criminal and inadmissible. 
Onoe again, it was the Soviet Union that took 
the initiative in this matter. 

In 1933 the Soviet delegation to the General 
Disarmament Conference came up with a defi- 
nition of aggression which was subsequently 
approved by the majority of the League of 
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Nations’ Arbitration and Security Committee. 
Apart from defining actions which constitute 
aggression the Soviet definition of aggression 
contained unambiguous clarifications that no 
political, strategic or economic consideration 
might justify an armed attack on another 
country. In the same year of 1933 the Soviet 
Union concluded special conventions on the 
definition of aggression with 11 countries. 

In the international conventions signed in 
London in 1933, which were based on the 
Soviet definition of aggression, the principles 
of non-aggression and criminality of aggres- 
sion were established in international law. 
These principles were subsequently amplified 
and formalised in a number of international 
legal documents: the 1943 Moscow Declaration 
on German Atrocities, the decisions of the 
Yalta and Potsdam conferences, 1945; the 
Statute and Judgements of the Nuremberg and 
Tokyo International Military Tribunals; the 
resolution of the UN General Assembly of 
December 11, 1956 and in other documents. 
As for the central question of disarmament or 
at least of halting the arms race no progress 
was made on this vital issue in the inter-war 
period. 

Right up to the start of World War Il 
the Soviet Union was the only great power, 
the only state which championed in various 
world councils the idea of and proposed a con- 
crete programme for a general and complete 
disarmament. Unfortunately the Western pow- 
ers turned the disarmament conference into 
a talking shop. No decision on disarmament 
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was reached within or without the League of 
Nations. The aggressive states, above all 
nazi Germany and Italy, thus had their hands 
free to step up the arms race and prepare for 
war. The central goal of the Western powers’ 
policy far from being to prevent war was to 
play the rapidly arming Germany olf against 
the Soviet Union. Thus the ideological con- 
sideration of destroying communism, of de- 
feating the world’s first socialist state pre- 
vailed. This is what the Soviet Union was up 
against in its efforts to prevent the Second 
World War. 

The policy of appeasement, a refusal to act 
in concert with the Soviet Union to prevent 
the arms race and strengthen European se- 
curity while it could still be done, resulted in 
the collapse and surrender of one West Euro- 
pean country after another before nazi Germa- 
ny. It took years of bitter fighting on the bat- 
tle fronts of Europe, Africa and Asia, the max- 
imum straining of all physical and moral 
powers and countless casualties before the 
most aggressive forces of imperialism were 
finally defeated. 


IV. HOPES THAT WERE DASHED 


The Second World War unleashed by 
nazi Germany and her allies brought countless 
victims and untold misfortunes on the nations 
of the world, above all, on the peoples of 
Europe. The war destroyed a colossal amount 
of property and other values that had been 
created by several generations. 

The logic of events and struggle compelled 
the Western powers to join forces with the 
Soviet Union in an anti-Hitler coalition which 
withstood the test of time and all trials and 
brought the war to a victorious conclusion in 
1945 having liberated the nations of Europe 
from fascist barbarity. 

For the first time in history countries with 
different social systems became allies in or- 
der to defeat a common enemy, the fascist 
aggressors, and restore peace on earth. The 
meetings of the allied leaders in Teheran, 
Yalta and Potsdam will forever remain in the 
annals of international relations as important 
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models of military and political cooperation 
between countries with polarised political 
systems. 

The common struggle of the peo;les of the 
capitalist West and the socialist Soviet Union, 
the formation of the anti-Hitler coalition dem- 
onstrated the possibility and value of coop- 
eration between states with different social 
systems. 

Leonid Brezhnev in his speech at a public 
ceremony marking the 30th anniversary of 
the victory of the Soviet Union in the Great 
Patriotic War stated: “The experience of the 
war period showed that different social 
systems are no bar to the pooling of efforts in 
fighting aggression and working for peace and 
international security.”? 

The last war made responsible statesmen 
and politicians seriously ponder over the 
future of civilisation as a whole. This concern 
was also a reilection on the implications of 
the advent of nuclear weapons for the for- 
tunes of world peace. Another area of concern 
was the shape of the post-war world following 
the defeat and unconditional surrender of 
nazi Germany and militarist Japan. There 
was growlng appreciation of the need for 
peaceful coexistence between states with dif- 
ferent social systems. 

With the war brought to a victorious end 
and the allied countries’ successful coopera- 
tion during the war the peoples of the world 


4 L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lentn’s Course, Mos- 
cow, 1975, p. 557. 
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associated their hopes for a durable peace, for 
mutually advantageous international coopera- 
tion in every area of human endeavour, for 
peace and mutual trust between peoples and 
States. 

It looked in the first months following 
VE Day, as if these hopes would be fulfilled, 
all the more so since there was a substantial 
basis to build on. 

On June 26, 1945 representatives of the 
USSR, USA, Britain, France, China and some 
other countries met in San Francisco to sign 
the Charter of the United Nations which pro- 
claimed as its main objective “to save succeed- 
ing generations from the scurge of war, which 
twice in our lifetime has brought untold 
sorrow to mankind.”! The UN member states 
solemnly undertook under the Charter “to 
develop friendly relations among nations on 
the basis of respect for the principle of equality 
and self-determination of peoples as well as 
to adopt other appropriate measures to strength- 
en universal peace” and “develop interna- 
tional cooperation” in every field of human 
endeavour. 

In July 1945 representatives of the USSR, 
USA and Britain met in Potsdam to decide the 
future of vanquished Germany and their post- 
war cooperation. The Potsdam agreement, the 
first post-war document worked out jointly 
by the Great Powers, reflected the principle of 
peaceful coexistence of states with diliferent 
social systems. It opened up before mankind 
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the prospect of peaceful cooperation, post- 
war economic rehabilitation and cultural prog- 
ress. It augured well for interstate relations 
built on the principles of peaceiul coexistence 
and for ridding mankind at long last of the 
costly arms race. 

Unfortunately, events in the world took 
a different course. When the Great Powers 
were discussing the shape of the post-war 
world in Potsdam, while in San Francisco 
the United Nations Charter was formally 
signed, the US had already tested its first 
atom bomb in the Nevada Desert. ‘The arrival 
of the new weapon intoxicated many US pol- 
iticians including President Truman. Unlike 
the countries of Europe the US had never expe- 
rienced war on its own territory. Not a single 
enemy plane had invaded the air space over 
continental USA. During the Second World 
War more Americans died on the roads of 
continental US than on the _ battlefronts. 
US companies manutacturing weapons and 
military supplies made colossal profits in the 
war years. We in the Soviet Union honour 
those hundreds of thousands of US officers 
and men who fought bravely on the battle- 
fronts of World War II but we have to remem- 
ber that the US emerged from the war the 
stronger since no battles had been fought on 
its territory and towards the war’s end the 
US became the sole possessor of the atom bomb. 

Soon after the final shots of World War II 
were fired in the Far East the winds of another 
war, a cold war, began to blow from the West. 
The cold war which began in 1946 went down 
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in the annals of recent history as a period of 
senseless military confrontation which saw 
the start of an irrational arms race between 
the victors of yesterday over the most mon- 
strous and merciless aggressors who had un- 
leashed the bloody carnage of World War II. 
Who was to blame? Objectivity in this mat- 
ter is all-important. In an analysis of any 
historical event one must examine the facts, 
the actions of states and their leaders. 
Why was it not possible to preserve the 
structure of cooperation which had been built 
up between the USSR, on the one hand, and 
the US, Britain and France, on the other? 
How was it possible that the countries of 
the anti-Hitler coalition whose soldiers had 
shed their blood in battle against their com- 
mon enemies, nazi Germany and militarist 
Japan, so soon after their historic victory over 
the dark forces of reaction should have failed 
to continue their cooperation for a durable 
post-war peace unmarred by an arms race? 
For an answer to these questions let’s exam- 
ine, first, the sequence of events in the imme- 
diate post-war period. On August 6 and 9, 
1945 the US Air Force dropped atom bombs 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. It was clear to 
many at the time that there was no military 
necessity for it. Japan’s defeat was on the 
cards, anyway. As the eminent British physi- 
cist Prof. Blackett put it, the atom bombing 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki was not so much 
the final act of World War II as the first 
act of a cold war against the Soviet Union. 
-Once again as in the period between the 
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two world wars the ideological and politica] 
considerations of struggle against the USSR 
dominated the foreign policy of the major 
Western powers. The US ruling circles em- 
barked on a political gamble to establish their 
domination in the world. The message to 
Congress President Truman sent on December 
49, 1945 stated bluntly that the US was deter- 
mined to maintain its role of world leader 
nothing more nor less. One of his aides M. Bun- 
dy in a burst of simile-coining inspiration 
even likened the US to a steam engine pul- 
ling the train of the rest of the world. That 
signalled the end of the anti-Hitler coalition 
of World War II; the US ruling circles 
quickly forgot their commitments under the 
UN Charter. 

The US ruling circles were hoping for a weak- 
ening of the USSR which had borne the brunt 
of and suffered the heaviest losses in the war. 
The men in Washington concluded from this, 
wrongly, that from now on they would be able 
to dictate their will to the USSR and in gener- 
al get tough with it. President Truman in 
a letter to his Secretary of State James Byrnes 
of January 5, 1946 recommended to show the 
Russians “an iron fist” and to refuse to com- 
promise with them. Later, on March 5, 1946, 
Winston Churchill delivered his notorious 
Fulton speech. The speech was widely advert- 
ised as a kind of manifesto of the cold war. 
Alter describing the threat allegedly emanat- 
ing from the USSR Churchill called on the 
English-speaking world to stand united against 
it. He even went so far as to threaten the 
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use of atomic weapons against the USSR. 
And this at a time when the USSR was demo- 
bilising its army and setting about the reha- 
bilitation of its war-torn economy. 

The USSR with every justification took 
Churchill’s speech as announcing the formation 
of an anti-Soviet bloc. Stalin, in a Pravda 
interview, reacted strongly saying that the 
Fulton speech “is a dangerous move calculat- 
ed to sow discord between the allies and 
hamper their cooperation.... Mr. Churchill 
is clearly setting his sights on war, calling 
for war against the USSR.” 

Churchill was echoed almost word for word 
some time later by US Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles who was the architect of the 
notorious “rolling back communism” doctrine. 

The record shows that after World War I] 
the US ruling circles and their closest allies 
least of all thought in terms of peaceful cooper- 
ation with the USSR or of halting the arms race. 

Fortunately, the post-war period was also 
characterised by other factors in world affairs. 

The Second World War altered the geograph- 
ical and political maps of the world. The 
main outcome of the war was the fact that 
socialism spilled over the borders of one coun- 
try, bringing into being a world socialist 
system. The colonial system began to crumble 
as more and more colonies gained independence. 

The struggle for peaceful coexistence, world 
peace and disarmament took on a special 
dimension in this situation. 

1 Foreign Policy of the Soviet siiasie 1946, — 
1952, p. 47 (in Russian). | 
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V. THE ARMS RACE 
AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


In 1946 the US newspapers put into 
circulation the term “cold war” to characterise 
relations between the USA and Britain on the 
one side and the USSR on the other. The most 
dangerous form of the cold war which was 
launched by the reactionary Anglo-Saxon 
quarters came in the shape of the “brink of 
war” policy enunciated by the then US Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles in order to 
“roll back communism”. The creation of mili- 
tary alliances and bases spearheaded against 
the USSR, the departure by the US and 
Britain from the Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments and the policy “from positions of 
strength” towards the USSR by its allies of 
yesterday—all this was accompanied by an 
arms race and war preparations. 

Slowly but steadily the world was being 
sucked into the orbit of a mad and costly arms 
race. Its results are illustrated by the following 
statistics. 

The introduction to the report of the Secre- 
tary-General on the work of the Organisation, 
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1975, states: “In the 30 years sinee the United 
Nations—and the nuclear age—were born, 
despite a number of important agreements for 
the limitation and control of armaments, it 
has not proved possible to halt or limit the 
arms race in either nuclear or conventional 
weapons. The danger of nuclear proliferation 
not only remains, but has increased; nuclear 
testing continues; weapons are increasingly 
sophisticated and deadly; and the technologi- 
cal arms race continually promises new and 
more horrible developments.” 

Two years later addressing the United Na- 
tions Association of the United States Secre- 
tary-General Kurt Waldheim pointed out that 
at a time when the destructive capacity of 
modern weapons reached an unprecedented 
level, when over 3090 billion dollars were 
spent annually on arms, the problem of halt- 
ing the arms race had assumed a special 
urgency.” Thus the world is spending one thou- 
sand million dollars every year on arms. 

According to UN statistics, the world spends 
an average of 12,333 dollars per soldier a year 
while a mere 219 dollars per schoolboy a year. 

In 1972 the world spent about 200 thousand 
million dollars for military purposes, which 
equals what is spent on public health, edu- 
cation and housing combined. Military expen- 
ditures were 30 times the official figure of 
foreign aid to developing countries. Amounting 


1 Kurt Waldheim, Introduction to the Report of the 
Secretary-General on the Work of the Organization, 
1975, New York, 1975, p. 10. 

2 Pravda, April 24, 1977. 
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to one-third of all capital investments in the 
world they were equivalent to the combined 
GNPs of all countries of South Asia, Far East 
and Africa with over 1,800 million people.’ 

According to the Stockholm International 
Peace Research Institute in 1976 military 
expenditures increased 3,000 per cent compared 
to the 1900 level in constant prices. Mili- 
tary expenditures were greater than the com- 
bined income of the “have-nots” of the world. 

The amount of resources squandered on the 
arms race since the end of World War Il 
has exceeded 6 trillion dollars which is roughly 
equivalent to the combined GNP of the world 
in 1976. 

At the moment the world is spending 090 
per cent more on arms than on education and 
3.0 times more than on health. And this at 
a time when 000 million people around the 
world are eking out a living well below the 
poverty line and almost 700 million are to- 
tally illiterate.° 

Further, it has been a feature of the post-war 
period that since the first years of the cold war 
the pace of the arms race has been mounting, 
with more perfect and expensive weapons of war 
being developed. The following statistics illus- 
trate the trend. 

Whereas in 1929 the direct military expend- 
itures of the world totalled 4.2 thousand mil- 


1 Disarmament and Development. Report of the 
Group of Experis on the. Economic and Social 'Conse- 
quences of Disarmament, New York, 1972, p. 4. 

* Pravda, February 15, 1977. 
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lion dollars, in 1959 they stood at 100 thou- 
sand million dollars, in 1975 they reached some 
300 thousand million dollars with the NATO 
countries accounting for over half of the total. 

Militarisation has assumed particularly dan- 
gerous proportions in the US which accounts 
for some 50 per cent of the combined numer- 
ical strength of the armies of the principal 
cipitalist countries and for over two-thirds of 
their aggregate military expenditures. 

The 1960s saw a rapid stockpiling of arms, 
their quick spread around the world and some 
dismal records in this field. Ballistic missile 
systems with their sophisticated guidance and 
control devices have made any point on the 
globe open to nuclear attack while space-age 
technology has opened up totally new op- 
portunities in communications and _ surveil- 
lance. 

The 1970s although proclaimed by the UN 
the Disarmament Decade have so far failed 
to justify the hopes as progress towards disar- 
mament has been neither adequate nor rapid 
enough, as the vast majority of the internation- 
al community would like to see. A number of 
agreements have been reached some of which 
are of great importance, but even so progress 
has been much too slow to have any meas- 
urable impact on slowing down let alone revers- 
ing the arms race. This is the conclusion made 
by the authors of the report of the UN Sec- 
retary-General on the Consequences of the 
Arms Race which was submitted to the UN 
General Assembly in September 1977. 

In his report marking the 25th anniversary 
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of the UN in 1970 U Thant wrote: “While 
progress in disarmament has been slow, science 
and  technology—in particular, nuclear 
technology—have advanced at a formidable 
pace. Tremendous material resources and hu- 
man creativeness have been applied to destruc- 
tive rather than constructive purposes; and, 
despite repeated assurances to the contrary, 
the world becomes less secure with every new 
generation of more sophisticated weapons. 
This situation not only poses a continual 
threat to international peace, but also has 
a deep unsettling effect on human society 
because of the dangers, anxieties and burdens 
it generates.”} 

According to UN statistics whereas the 
world spent a total of 1,870 billion dollars on 
military purposes between 1961 and 1970 
(in 1970 prices) in the last five years the total 
exceeded 1.8 trillion dollars in current prices.? 
Thus the economic depression that hit the 
capitalist world after 1973 has not reduced the 
level of military spending. Far from it, as 
military expenditures continued to grow. 

The NATO countries have been building up 
military potential at a particularly rapid rate. 
Indeed, while in 1949, the year the alliance 
was founded, its members spent 18,406 bil- 
lion dollars, in 1976 the total reached 155,334 


1 The United Nations and Disarmament, 1945-1970, 
New York, 1970, p. 5. 

~ Kconomic and Social Consequences of the Arma- 
ments Race and Its Extremely Harmful Effects on 
World Peace and Security. Report of the Secretary- 
General, New York, 1977. 
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million dollars (excluding the military bud- 
gets of Turkey and Greece). Altogether be- 
tween 1949 and 1976 the NATO countries spent 
an astronomical two trillion 2138 thousand mil- 
lion dollars on arms. In recent years the arms 
build-up has been mounting particularly ra- 
pidly. 1977 was a record-breaker during which 
the US alone spent 118 thousand million dol- 
lars for military purposes.’ 

It is to be noted that the escalation of mili- 
tary spending in the West since 1973 has taken 
place amid the deepest economic crisis since 
the end of the last war accompanied by a fall 
in industrial production and disruption oi the 
monetary system. 

According to UN statistics the world is 
spending more on arms and related purposes 
than the combined GNPs of the developing 
countries. It is easy to imagine that ii these 
astronomical resources, so wantonly squandered 
on arms, had been used to help the deve- 
loping countries, their GNPs would have been 
doubled within a year. 

A total of 25 million young able-bodied men 
are not contributing to material production 
while in the military service, another 90 mil- 
lion are directly or indirectly engaged in mi- 
litary production and in military institutions 
which number exceeds the combined gainfully 
employed population of Britain and the FRG?. 

The best brains of mankind—400 thousand 
scientists and engineers—are engaged in research 


1 International Affairs, No. 14, 1977, pp. 90-91. 
2 Ibid., No. 12, 1976, p. 30. 
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and development to produce better and more 
efficient weapons of mass destruction. This too 
is a form of squandering of human resources. 
According to UN estimates a minimum ol 
a quarter of the world’s scientists and engi- 
neers are engaged in military research and 
development which cannot but act as a brake 
on scientific and technological progress for 
the benefit of all mankind. 

In 1978 the world spent 60 billion dollars or 
about 2 per cent of the GNPs of all countries 
on research and development. The world is 
spending 20 billion dollars a year on military 
R&D activities while only four billion dollars 
is spent on health research.* 

The bulk of funds set aside for scientific 
research and development in the West actual- 
ly goes into military R&D projects. The 
US between 1971 and 1975 spent a total of 
45 billion dollars, over half (52.2 per cent) 
of all federal expenditures on R&D, to devel- 
op new armaments and new weapons of mass 
destruction. 

The situation is similar in other major 
Western countries. Britain is spending 700 
million pounds a year on military R&D 
which is 20 times as much as it is spending on 
public health. 

More and more expensive weapons and weap- 
on systems are being developed. Certain 
types of modern bombers cost more than their 
weight in gold and this is not an idle compari- 
son. It’s been estimated that compared with 
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the situation in 4945 today’s submarine 
costs 40 times as much to build and equip. 
An aircraft carrier is almost 10 times as costly, 
strategic bombers 36 times and fighter air- 
crait 100 times more expensive.! 

Many types of armaments which have cost 
astronomical sums to develop often become 
obsolete and are scrapped without ever leaving 
the manufacturing plant. 

Thus, the arms race is degenerating into 
a senseless waste of human effort and material 
resources. The resources that the nations of 
the world are now squandering to _ build 
and stockpile weapons would be enough to 
win the war against hunger throughout the 
world. 

Any examination of the arms race will not 
be complete without a close look at the Nortb 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation (NATO). 

NATO, the military and political bloc 
embracing the major Western powers includ- 
ing the US and Canada, was set up, so its 
founding fathers claimed, for defence only, 
to protect the Western world from the threat 
from the East, i.e. from the Soviet Union. 
Today NATO is 30 years old and not ona single 
occasion since the end of the last war has the 
Soviet Union or any of its Warsaw Pact allies 
ever done anything that would pose a threat 
to the West. They have not done so not be- 
cause of NATO, but because aggression and war- 
like intentions are foreign to the very nature 
of socialist countries. 


1 Pravda, September 15, 1977. 
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Throughout the 30 years of its existence 
NATO has not come up with any reasonable 
proposals for disarmament or at least for 
halting the arms race. If NATO is, indeed, 
a defence alliance called upon to guarantee the 
security of its member states then it could not 
do better than together with the Wars .w Pact 
countries initiate measures that would at least 
lessen the military confrontation in Europe 
if not remove it altogether. And yet just such 
proposals have repeatedly been made to NATO 
by the Warsaw Pact countries. NATO has 
as often turned them down, however, includ- 
ing the recent Warsaw Pact proposal to 
conclude a treaty on renunciation of the first 
use of nuclear weapons. 

Facts indicate that NATO from its incep- 
tion has been an instrument of the arms race. 
The alliance has grown a series of purely mili- 
tary tentacles: The Defence Planning Com- 
mittee, the Nuclear Planning Group and even 

special EKurogroup. 

Created in the late 1960s this group inclu- 
des the FRG, Britain, Belgium, Denmark, 
Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Tur- 
key, Luxemburg. Why was this minigroup 
created within NATO? What the Eurogroup 
has been doing since its inception is incon- 
trovertible evidence of the desire of the 
NATO leaders, above all the US, to involve 
the European members of NATO into long- 
term programmes of arms build-up. That 
this is so has become clear when under the 
influence of detente in Europe and crisis 
phenomena afflicting the economies of many 
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Western countries some of them began to 
incline towards cutting their excessively large 
military budgets. But these intentions never 
materialised. What is more in December 1970 
the Enurogroup adopted a five-year programme 
of intensified armaments production. As a 
result of its implementation the declared ad- 
ditional military expenditures these countries 
made between 1970 and 1976 rose by 19.9 per 
cent while their overall military appropria- 
tions jumped from 24.5 to 52.6 billion dollars 
(without Turkey and Greece), i.e. an increase 
of over 100 per cent. In 1976 these appro- 
priations went up by another five billion dol- 
lars.! 

The existence of the Eurogroup enables the 
US to increase its arms sales to its members. 
The European members of NATO buy ten 
times more weapons from the Usd than the Us 
from them. The US military-industrial comp- 
lex is pumping billions of dollars out of the 
pockets of the West European taxpayers. 

The NATO Council session in London in 
May, 1977 adopted under undisguised Us 
pressure a long-term decision whereby the 
NATO member countries were to increase their 
military expenditures by 3 per cent annually. 
For Britain alone, it means an extra 150 mil- 
lion pounds on arms a year while the other 
West European NATO members will be 
spending an additional 450 million dollars. 
Thus NATO is gearing up for a new round ol 
the arms race. This new round is justified, 


1 Pravda, June 2, 1977. 
2 Pravda, June 1, 1977. 
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predictably enough, by a specious appeal to 
the non-existent “threat from the East”. 

Almost all NATO countries under the com- 
bined pressure of the US and NATO leadership 
have increased their military spending in 
1978: Italy by over 22 per cent, Belgium by 1o 
per cent.' The FRG will be spending a record- 
breaking 34 billion DM on its armaments pro- 
eramme. According to its Defence Minister 
Georg Leber between 1970 and 1976 the FRG 
increased its military spending by 67 per 
cent. Between 1965 and 1975 the FIG spent 
a total of 370 billion DM on military pur- 
poses.” 

The question arises what made the Western 
powers swell their military budgets in recent 
years? Has it been a response to a deteriorat- 
ing international situation, perhaps? Has 
there been an increased threat of aggression 
against the West? Nothing of the kind. There 
is no sign of either thing happening. What is 
more over the past few years the USSR has 
come forward with a series of constructive 
and far-reaching proposals to curb the arms 
race and initiate disarmament, proposals that 
the ruling circles of the Western powers have 
publicly welcomed. 

One is driven to the conclusion, then, that 
there are forces at work in some Western coun- 
tries which are not interested in curbing the 
arms race or in detente while the governments 
of these countries for all their fine talk that 


{ Pravda, November 15, 41977. 
* Pravda, November 20, 1977. 
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there is no viable alternative tu detente are 
caving in to their pressure. 

Some people in the West have often argued 
that the interests of national security alle- 
gedly dictale to the state the need to maintain 
poweriul armed forces equipped with up- 
to-date weaponry. At first glance this argu- 
ment seems credible enough but only at first 
glance. 

What is one to understand by the most 
up-to-date weaponry? Jf, say, a country devel- 
ops and starts producing a new weapon, 
another country is compelled to follow suit for 
the same reasons of ensuring its national se- 
curity. Thus the advantage gained by the 
first country in producing the most up-to-date 
weapon is cancelled out by the response ol 
the second country. In this case the first 
must under the same pretext of ensuring its 
security go on to develop a better weapon, 
etc., etc. As a result the two countries find 
themselves inside a vicious circle. Competi- 
tion in perfecting weapons and their produc- 
tion is thus assuming the nature of a never- 
ending spiral. The futility and danger of such 
a spiral should be obvious to any sensible 
person. 

Leonid Brezhnev said in this connection: 
“Peace can never be durable while the arms 
race is going on, while the military budgets 
are being increased and ever more horrible 
weapons of mass destruction developed. Things 
have reached a point where if all the stock- 
piles of weapons now available were to be used 
in combat the result would be the total an- 
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nihilation of mankind. Now, where do we go 
from here?”! 

Today the nuclear powers have enough 
nuclear weapons and delivery vehicles to gua- 
rantee that if these weapons were used irres- 
pective of who uses them first, civilisation 
would be destroyed. 

Common sense urges to start cutting the 
nuclear stockpiles rather than go on adding to 
them. This would lead to a reduction in the 
spending on the production and perfection of 
the nuclear weapons and, most importantly, 
this would reduce the likelihood of their 
eventual use if for no other reason than because 
the nuclear powers would begin to trust one 
another more. 

The developing countries are being increas- 
ingly sucked into the orbit of the costly and 
economically crippling arms race. Over the 
past 10 years these countries increased their 
military expenditures by 300 per cent while 
African countries by 800 per cent.2 Som». of 
these countries have been buying weapons to 
be able to repulse or deter aggression from 
without, others have been buying weapons 
imposed on them by the Western powers who in 
this way are trying to further their militiry 
strategic interests, while still others are buying 
weapons to further their domination-seeking 
ends although they are not threatened by their 
neighbours. Thus Saudi Arabia as of mid- 


1 In the Name of World Peace, Vol. 2, Moscow, 
1977, pp. 343-44 (in Russian). 
4 International Affairs, No. 6, 1977, p. 37. 
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1966 purchased over 6,000 million dollars worth 
of weapons and military equipment from 
the US alone. Iran spent over twelve billion 
dollars between 1972 and 1977 on military 
purposes. Of course, these countries are overflow- 
ing with petrodollars and this is what at- 
tracts the Western arms exporters. The massive 
arms supplies by the Western powers, 
notably by the US, to these and other coun- 
tries had a definite strategic aim: to fortify 
the positions of the multinational oil corpora- 
tions in the Middle East and stem the tide of 
national liberation there. The arms suppliers 
make no secret of this. Thus President Carter 
in his report to Congress of July 1977 on US 
policy on arms sales described the essence of 
the US approach as using arms supplies to 
other countries as a major instrument of its 
foreign policy. The report indicated that con- 
ventional arms sales to developing countries 
in recent years ranged from 1o billion to 20 
billion dollars annually.' 

In the financial year ended on September 
30, 1977 the US sold an all-time high of 11.3 
billion dollars worth of weapons to other coun- 
tries. Thus the repeated promises of the 
Carter Administration to cut arms sales to 
other countries have been so much empty 
rhetoric. 

New Scientist of April 7, 1977 wrote that 
according to the figures of Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency the global trade in mi- 
litary equipment between 1966 and 1975 
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totalled 70,850 million dollars, in current 
prices. The biggest supplier of the military 
equipment was the USA, accounting for about 
50 per cent of the total. About 80 per cent of 
American arms transfers were to the develop- 
ing countries. New Scientist admitted that 
industrialised countries sel] arms to the Third 
World to gain economic or political iniluence, 
to acquire military bases. Some countries see 
arms exports as a way of alleviating the effects 
of an economic recession. New Scientist cites 
the following example: the contribution of 
“defence exports” to the balance of payments in 
the financial year up to March 1977 was 700 
million dollars—a sum representing about 
3 per cent of total British exports. Armaments 
manufacturers in their pursuit of maximum 
profits organise a powerful lobby and pressure 
eroups which are constantly influencing the 
government. 

Not allthe developing countries have allowed 
themselves to be drawn into the arms 
race. But even so what is worrying is that the 
military expenditures of these countries which 
represent 41 per cent of the world total are 
racing ahead al double the pace of the indus- 
trialised countries. The GNP of the develop- 
ing countries is advancing by an average of 
» percent a year, Lhe mililary expenditures by 
7 per cent, while arms imports by 9 per cent. 
Most of the developing countries can not manu- 
facture their own weapons and buy them 
abroad. ‘The Western military-industrial cor- 
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porations which make fabulous profits on arms 
sales understandably have a vital stake in 
preserving this situation. 

The arms race is a serious obstacle to the 
socio-economic progress of the developing 
countries. Billions of dollars are being burnt 
in the furnaces of the arms race instead of 
being spent on meeting their pressing social 
and economic needs. The consequences of 
this perilous policy are only too predic- 
table. The documents adopted by the Fourth 
UNCTAD Session indicate that in 1979 alone 
the real purchasing power of developing coun- 
tries dropped by 20 billion dollars compared 
with 1970, their trade deficit amounted to 
45 billion dollars and the foreign debts to an 
astronomical 120 billion dollars.? 

Most developing countries are suffering irom 
an acute food shortage, inadequate public 
health and education facilities. And yet a 
single aircraft carrier costs as much as 2.8 
million tons of wheat, one jet bomber costs 
as much as 100 thousand tons of sugar. The 
money squandered on a 7'rident nuclear sub- 
marine is enough to pay for the education ol 
16 million children in the developing countries 
for a year. 

Comparison between the amounts of money 
sunk into military projects and what this 
money could make possible were it used for 
peaceful purposes staggers the imagination. 


1 Poc. UNCTAD THD/L83, pp. 10, 46; Cosmos, 
May 144, 1976; International Affairs, No. 6 1977, 
p. 40. 
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Thus 8 times more dollars have been spent on 
the development of the F-16 jet fighter for the 
US Air Force than what the World Health 
Organisation needs to stamp out smallpox 
world-wide. 

It has been estimated that a 5 per cent 
cut in the world military spending would 
release enough money and resources to eli- 
minate illiteracy throughout the developing 
countries within 5 to 7 years, and in addition 
to initiate adequate food production and 
improve health care standards markedly. 

For the newly independent countries which 
are struggling to overcome their economic 
backwardness a reduction in military spend- 
ing and armaments everywhere is of special 
importance as it has a direct bearing on their 
economic and social progress which requires 
massive investments. The arms race denies 
them the finance they sorely need. 

The developing countries are now present- 
ing a common front in their campaign to 
establish a new international economic order, 
to establish economic relations on the basis 
of equality and justice, against exploitation 
of their raw material and human resources 
by the industrialised capitalist countries. 
But the goal of restructuring the existing 
pattern of economic relations in the world 
Is bound up with the solution to the disarma- 
ment problem and halting the arms race. 
The developing countries realise this. Signi- 
ficantly, the Fifth Conference of Heads of 
State and Government of Non-Aligned States 
held in Colombo in August 1966 in its Political 
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Declaration declared that “the arms race is 
inconsistent with efforts aimed at achieving 
the new International Economic Order in 
view of the urgent need to direct the resources 
utilised for the acceleration of the arms 
race towards socio-economic development, 
particularly, of the developing countries”.! 

This view is echoed in that part of the 
Soviet government “Statement on Reconstruc- 
tion of International Economic Relations” 
submitted to the 34st session of the UN 
General Assembly which says that “further 
progress in political and military detente of 
first importance for strengthening universal 
peace will at the same time promote norma- 
lisation of the world economic situation”. 

The developing world comprises 110 coun- 
tries with over half the world’s population 
which contribute a mere 17 per cent of the 
total industrial output of the capitalist world. 
At the moment 800 million people in Asia and 
Africa live in conditions of extreme poverty, 
hunger and disease. According to the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation the non-aligned 
countries have 300 million fully or partially 
unemployed, i.e. 380 per cent of the able-bodied 
population.’ 

If we compare the military spending of the 
industrialised capitalist countries with the 
monetary worth of the aid they are giving the 
developing countries we'll see that they are 
spending 30 times more money on weapons. 


1 International Affairs, No. 6, 1977, p. 42. 
2 Asia and Africa Today, No, 3, 1977, p. 26. 
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Disarmament if it were achieved now would 
enable mankind to solve many of its pressing 
problems. 

It has been estimated by some investigators 
that the over 4 trillion dollars the world spent 
on war and war preparations between 1900 
and 1953 would have bought enough bread to 
feed the entire world population for halt 
a century and in addition build decent housing 
for 500 million families. 

The social and political consequences of 
the arms race deserve special consideration. 
In 1973-1974 the capitalist world went through 
a serious economic crisis whose residual 
effects are still holding back the economic 
progress of Western and developing countries 
which are suifering from the combination of 
a slow-down in industrial production, inflation 
and rampant unemployment. 

The maintenance of high and growing 
military expenditures in a situation marked 
by economic stagnation or dwindling govern- 
ment revenue is compelling countries to save 
at the expense of such vital areas as health, 
education and social security with all the 
harmtul social consequences that follow. 
since the recent trend towards a slump in 
industrial production has been accompanied by 
run-away inflation and, in some instances, by 
a considerable balance of payments deficit, 
heavy military spending cramps an economic 
policy offering a way out of the recession. 
some of the basic economic problems such as 
inflation, trade imbalances and disruption of 
(he international payments system are aggra- 
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vated by rising military expenditures. With- 
out a doubt a reduction of these expenditures 
would help keep inflation down and cut the 
unemployment rate. 

Some Western propagandists and politi- 
clans paradoxically as it may sound are 
trying to convince the people that the arms 
race is actually a good thing for them. They 
argue that rising military spending and expand- 
ing military production allegedly increase 
the employment rate thereby keeping unem- 
ployment down. Thus Belgium’s Minister of 
National Defence Boeynants speaking at the 
Royal Military School on February 11, 1977 
claimed that the placing of military orders 
with Belgium manufacturers was helping the 
country’s economy ride out the crisis and cut 
unemployment. He omitted to mention, 
though, that the expenditures on re-equip- 
ping Belgium’s armed forces planned by the 
government for the following five years would 
cost the Belgian taxpayer a cool 83 billion 
Belgian francs which would hardly be a good 
thing for the country’s working people. 

As military expenditures grow unemploy- 
ment and inflation rise with them. Jhus in 
1978 the world spent over 300 billion dollars 
on military purposes but the unemployment 
rate in 24 industrialised capitalist countries 
reached a record-breaking 18 million people.’ 

Allocations for the upkeep of the armed 
forces personnel and arms production in the 
West which are growing from year to year 
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do not and cannot solve the employment 
problem which is becoming more acute. 
Another example. Since 1970 US military 
expenditures have risen from 77 to 113 billion 
dollars (in the financial year 1976/77). In the 
same period the number of unemployed rose 
from 2,830,000 to 7,577,000 people.t In 
other words rising military expenditures 
were attended by a rising unemployment 
rate. 

Since the end of World War Il the US has 
spent an astronomical 4.25 trillion dollars 
on arms (in 1970 prices). 

An analysis of the economic development of 
the capitalist world indicates that increased 
military spending slows down a country’s 
industrial production. Thus Japan between 
1950 and 1976 spent less than 1 per cent of her 
GNP for military purposes while the US from 
7 to 13 per cent. In the same period Japan 
increased its GNP 40 times while the US only 
6 times. Japan’s industrial output advanced by 
an annual average of 11.2 per cent between 
1956 and 1975, while that of the US by 
only 3.4 per cent and Britain’s by 2.1 per 
cent. 

Rising military expenditures also have a 
negative effect on the living standards of 
the majority of people in capitalist countries 
as they send taxes up which are the main 
source of revenue for the state’s military 
machine. Growing military expenditures 


1 Pravda, February 3, 1977. 
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invariably and systematically increase the tax 
burden the bulk of which is borne by the 
working men rather than by the employers. 
In the US over twenty-five years the per 
Capita taxes increased four-fold from 334 
dollars in 1950 to 1,330 dollars in 1975. 

Every year millions of young men and 
women in the West after finishing secondary 
school and other educational establishments 
enter the labour market. But the advancing 
scientific and technological revolution with 
its progeny of rationalisation and automation 
results in massive lay-offs in industry and the 
office. Where is the way out? One way out 
is to increase investments in different branches 
of the economy and expand civilian production. 
But such investments in most industrialised 
countries are inadequate because of the rising 
military expenditures. The UN _ Secretary- 
General in his 1976 report on the economic 
and social consequences of the arms race 
was referring to this when he said that the 
arms expenditures were swallowing up re- 
sources which were so great that they prejudi- 
ced the level of investment in civilian pro- 
jects. 

A halt to the arms race far from jeopar- 
dising employment would make it possible 
to implement government job-creating pro- 
grammes in the “peaceful” branches of the 
economy and funnel resources into improving 
health and education standards, housing con- 
struction, etc. It has been estimated that 1 
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billion dollars invested in the arms industry 
creates 35,000 jobs while the same amount ol 
money invested in the building trade creates 
75,000 jobs, in  industry—952,000-80,000 
jobs while in the services industry it creates 
130,000 jobs.* 

The claim that military expenditures gene- 
rate employment is false. This was the con- 
clusion drawn by UN experts in the report 
of the UN Sccretary-General submitted to 
the General Assembly in Seplember 1977, 
“The Economic and Social Consequences ol 
the Armaments Kace and Its Extremely 
Harmful Effects on World Peace and Se- 
curity’. | 

After the end of World War If the US 
within a year greatly reduced its armed for- 
ces but its unemployment rate in 1946 
was under 4 per cent. Today even according 
to official figures the US military expenditures 
have risen to an all-time high of 120 billion 
dollars and the unemployment rate is over 
7 per cent. A similar situation prevails in 
other Western countries. 

We are witnessing a colossal squandering 
of resources rightly belonging to the peoples. 
This cannot fail to adversely affect the social 
and economic status of all working people. 
No one in the West will deny that while 
taxes are going up, the cost of living index, 
unemployment, and inflation are rising, 
budgetary allocations for health, social secu- 
rity and education, inadequate as they are, 
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are being cut still further. The resources being 
squandered on arms are syphoned away from 
the production of consumer goods and food, 
from housing construction and social security. 
The arms race unless it is stopped, las its own 
logic and its own automatism. Not only nuclear 
weapons are being constantly perfected. Conven- 
tional arms too are being improved so that their 
cost 1s guing up all the time. As a rule conven- 
tional arms are replaced by new types either 
totally or partially every five to six years due to 
obsolescense. The discarded weapons are broken 
up for scrap and thus billions of dollars are 
wasted. 

So far we have been concentrating on the 
economics of the arms race Icaving aside the 
military and political aspects. The military- 
industrial complex in the West which has 
a vested interest in maximum profits from 
arms manufacture is resorting to all sorts 
of ruses to prove the need for the arms race. 
It is being claimed, for instance, that regearing 
industrial companies engaged in arms manu- 
facture to civilian production threatens to 
disrupt the entire fabric of industrial produc- 
tion. This claim does not hold water. It is 
a fact that in the immediate post-war years 
a number of US industrial companies which 
had produced armaments in the war years were 
able to regear lo consumer goods manutactu- 
re without too much trouble. A similar situa- 
tion was in evidence in other Western count- 
ries. : ) 

A noted US economist, Seymour Melman of 
Columbia University, after analysing milita- 
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rism and the arms race has concluded that 
the US economy could be regeared to civilian 
production without precipitating a depres- 
sion provided sensible planning has been 
done. 

It’s an open secret that certain quarters in 
the West see the arms race as an instrument for 
weakening the USSR_ economically. They 
calculate with some justification that the 
latter would have to look to its defences 
adequately and that, so they hope, would run 
the Soviet economy into the ground. The 
record to date indicates, however, that such 
designs are built on sand. Ironically the 
arms race unleashed by NATO has undermined 
the economic health of the West. 

Many countries, notably the industrialised 
ones, are faced with formidable and challeng- 
ing problems whose solution calls for massive 
investments of money and manpower. 

We are living in the age of spectacular 
scientific and technological progress which 
is irreversible. ‘The question now is what 
resources are we to use to maintain this prog- 
ress and for what ends. Has mankind run out 
of areas of human endeavour which would 
require further investment or the application 
of the latest technology? Is the “affluent society” 
which is what some Western propagandists 
are rather fond of calling the Western world 
not facing the challenge of adequate environ- 
mental protection, modernisation of its 
cities, better housing, better health and 
education standards, etc? Has the energy 
problem been solved? Has unemployment 
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been eliminated? These and other problems 
are staring the countries of the West in the 
face. 

It is not accidental that in recent years 
there has been increasing talk in the West 
of “changing national priorities”, i.e. reorient- 
ing government finance’ policy towards 
increasing investment in health, education, 
social welfare, environmental protection, 
public transport development, etc. According 
to Leonard Lecht, Director of Priorities 
Analysis Research at the National Planning 
Association, USA, by 1980 the US will have 
to increase its spending on health by 132.5 
per cent compared to the 1969 level; on housing, 
by 141 per cent; on social welfare, by 158.5 
per cent; on environmental quality, by 2054 
per cent. Even if the US military budget in 
1980 was to remain on the 1969 level the over- 
all deficit would stil] be at least 230.7 biliion 
dollars (in 1969 prices).’* 

These estimates indicate that the solution 
of the above problems is not _ feasible 
without stopping the arms race and convert- 
ing military production to civilian needs. 

Undoubtedly ending the arms race would 
promote a further expansion of economic, 
trade, scientific and technical intercourse 
between capitalist and _ socialist countries. 
This in turn would create millions of jobs for 
workers in the capitalist countries. It has been 
estimated that just 1 b‘llion dollars worth of 
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US exports to the USSR ceates 60, 000 jobs. 
Trade between the FRG and the USSR creates 
400,000 jobs in the former. Not misfortune but 
well-being, not unemployment but jobs, not 
a drop but a rise in living and social standards, 
this is what a halt to the arms race and disar- 
mament would bring mankind. 

The arms race apart from its adverse economic 
and social consequences is creating, and this is 
important, a real danger of world thermonuclear 
war. The arms race is having a direct negative 
impact on the entire world situation. 

The development and perfection oi ever more 
destructive weapons systems is exacerbating 
world tensions making the danger of a military 
conflict more real. Unless this process is checked 
it can get out of hand. The arms race is 
posing the permanent threat of a sudden war. 
Malfunctions in radar early warning systems, 
a human error at a missile site, miscalculations 
by diplomats and generals may trigger otf a 
chain reaction which could not be stopped. 

In the atmosphere of a frenzied arms drive 
one country or group of countries sees another 
as a potential enemy and is trying to keep 
level with it in arms build-up. Thus the arms 
race is developing its own dynamism and its 
own incentive. It is intensifying competition 
among countries 1n weapons manufacture, 
thereby widening the gulf of suspicion and 
mistrust separating them. 

Experience of the past and present-day 
development goes to show that a world peace 
based on armed strength has always been 
precarious. 
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Some Western scientists have estimated 
that since the end of World War II there 
have been no fewer than 119 armed conflicts 
involving 354 countries.' Admittedly, these 
have been conflicts of varying nature and 
scale but they killed people and destroyed 
property just the same. In other words a 
durable and stable peace and an arms race 
are incompatibles. 

The arms race is adversely affecting world 
trade. Certain strategic goods are banned for 
export to countries which are considered as 
potential enemies and restrictions are imposed 
on scientific and technical exchanges. 

The report of the Secretary-General, en- 
titled “Economic and Social Consequences of 
the Arms Race and of Military Expenditures” 
noted quite rightly that “International sus- 
picions and fears, however, ... damage the 
economic and social well-being of the world 
by impeding exchanges between peoples 
whether these be of trade and the flow oi 
capital, or of knowledge and technological 
‘know-how’. If there were no arms race, trade 
and other exchanges would almost certainly 
be easier.” 

Further, the arms race is impeding the 
solution of such common problems facing 
mankind as environmental protection, space 
exploration and the war on disease. 

There is an intimate connection between the 


1 New Times, No. 3, 1977, p. 12. 

2 Economic and Social Consequences of the Arms 
Race and of Military Expenditures. Report of the 
Secretary-General, New York, 1972, p. 31. 
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international situation at any point in time 
and the state of affairs in the field of disar- 
mament. Just like any improvement in the 
world situation has a positive effect on the 
progress of disarmament negotiations any 
success in the field of disarmament has an 
immediate positive impact on the world situa- 
tion. 

The UN Secretary-General in his report 
to the 32nd session of the UN General Assemb- 
ly entitled “Economic and Social Consequences 
of the Armaments Race and Its Extremely 
Harmful Effects on World Peace and Securi- 
ty” made these basic conclusions: 

“1. The threat of ultimate self-destruction asa 
result of nuclear war is the greatest peril facing 
the world. For many years, nuclear arsenals have 
been sufficient to destroy the entire world, 
but the accumulation and technological re- 
finement of nuclear weapons continues, enhan- 
cing the perils and providing increasingly 
ample means for the final obliteration of 
mankind. 

“2. Effective security cannot be achieved 
today by further armament. The world has 
long since reached the point where security 
can only be sought in disarmament and in 
the expansion of international cooperation 
among all countries in all fields.... 

“3. The cost of the arms race is enormous.... 
World military expenditures over the last 
five years have exceeded § 1.8 thousand billion 
in today’s prices. At the same time vast social 
problems remain to be tackled in practically 
all countries. Public services, health, educa- 
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tion, housing, protection of the environment, 
and social and economic progress generally, 
all need the resources which the arms race 
consumes.”! 


NUCLEAR WAR 
AND ITS LIKELY CONSEQUENCES 


At no time before has the arms race 
been fraught with so many terrible dangers 
for mankind as in this age of the atom, elec- 
tronics and space exploration. 

Lhe numerous wars of the past and even 
those that occurred in the last century were 
limited affairs which involved relatively few 
people. In this 20th century the situation has 
changed. 

The advent of nuclear weapons and the 
appearance of a variety of delivery systems 
that can take nuclear warheads to any point 
on the globe with uncanny accuracy has added 
a totally new dimension to the question of 
war and peace. Until recently automatic 
weapons, tanks, long-range artillery and 
aerial bombs seemed pretty terrible instru- 
ments of destruction. But they look like toys 
beside nuclear weapons and missiles. It has 
been estimated that if all means of destruction 
that mankind has possessed since the dawn of 
civilisation were to be put together this would 
be an insignificant speck in !erms of destructive 
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capacity compared with what the five nuclear 
powers have today. The destructive capacity 
of just one modern nuclear bomb exceeds that 
of all the explosives the world manufactured 
during World War II. 

Wars of the past, even the last two world 
wars began as a rule between neighbour- 
ing countries. Today a nuclear war may 
flare up between countries thousands of 
miles apart and involve whole continents 
within hours. In such a war every second and 
minute would count and scores of millions of 
people would perish. There would be no front 
line or rear and no distinction would be made 
between soldiers and children. 

The world got its first taste of what nuclear 
weapons bring mankind in August 1945 when 
the US dropped atom bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Each had a yield of about 20 kilo- 
tons which is equivalent to 20 thousand tons 
of TNT. Both were detonated at a height of 
some 000 metres. Within seconds the rapidly 
growing swirling ball of fire assumed the 
shape of a mushroom cloud hovering over 
a pillar of black smoke and dust. The heat 
generated by the burst caused massive fires. 
In Hiroshima alone over 200,000 people 
perished. To this day there are some 300,000 
people in Japan suffering from the various 
effects of radiation disease.! Over 30 years 
have passed since that fateful day in August 
and the number of nuclear weapons are now 
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in possession not only of the US but of other 
countries as well. The aggregate megatonnage 
of their nuclear stockpiles is millions of times 
that of the yield of the bomb that destroyed 
Hiroshima. 

The report of the Secretary-General of the 
UN in September 1967 noted on the basis of 
conclusions submitted by nuclear experts that 
the effects of all-out nuclear war, regardless of 
where it started, could not be confined to the 
powers engaged in that war. They themselves 
would have to suffer immediate and uholesale 
destruction and the immediate and more endur- 
ing lethal fall-out. But neighbouring coun- 
tries, and even countries in parts of the world 
remote from the actual conflict, could soon 
become exposed to the hazards of radioactive 
fall-out precipitated at great distances from 
the explosion, after moving through the atmos- 
phere as a vast cloud. The extent and nature 
of the hazard would depend upon the numbers 
and type of bombs exploded. Given a sul- 
ficient number, no part of the world would 
escape exposure to biologically significant 
levels of radiation. To a greater or lesser 
degree, a legacy of genetic damage could be 
incurred by the world’s population. 

Ten years have passed since these gloomy 
conclusions were made. Since then nuclear 
weapons and their delivery systems have con- 
tinued to be improved and their destructive 
capacity has grown so much that certain 
circles in the West have begun pondering some 
of the consequences of their use. 

Between 1974 and 1976 the US Arms.Control 
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and Disarmament Agency produced a report 
on “Long-Term Worldwide Effects of Multiple 
Nuclear Weapons Detonation”. The report was 
prepared by a special committee of the 
National Academy of Sciences of the USA. 
The scientists who had researched the prob- 
lem concluded that in the event of an 
aggregate TNT equivalent of nuclear strikes 
of just 10,000 megatons from 30 to 70 per 
cent of the atmospheric ozone in the Northern 
hemisphere would burn up. Now, this ozone 
envelope protects mankind from the lethal 
ultraviolet solar radiation. It is not to be 
ruled out that some of the long-term global 
atmospheric changes may be irreversible. The 
report emphasises that even countries which 
would not be involved in the war would 
suffer heavy losses from the resultant radiation, 
ultraviolet irradiation, cancer and “the great- 
est hunger” and “world-wide terror”. The scien- 
tists have painted a frightening picture of the 
consequences of a world nuclear war, indeed.? 

Experts have estimated that the detonation 
of just one H-bomb in the medium-yield range 
over a major industrial area with its high 
population density may kill 1.5 million people 
outright and another 400,000 would die of 
the effects of radiation. British scientists have 
theorised that 4 megaton bombs dropped on 
London, Birmingham, Lancashire, and York- 
shire may killa minimum of 20 million people. 
Other estimates indicate that 8 H-bombs of 
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3 to 5 megatons each can knock out the FRG. 
President Carter at a press conference in 
February 1977 said that the first nuclear 
exchange between the US and the USSR would 
kill 50 to 100 million people. 

This horrifying statistics could be continued 
ad infinitum. The simple truth is that a world 
nuclear war would mean the end of civilisa- 
tion and of everything living on this planet. 


VI. WHO IS TO BLAME 
FOR THE ARMS RACE? 


Paradoxically, no responsible govern- 
ment in the world ever says openly that it is 
in favour of the arms race. We leave aside, 
of course, the Chinese government which has 
proclaimed preparations for war a matter of 
official policy. 

At no time before has the peace movement 
been as powerful as it is today involving as it 
does hundreds of millions men and women 
across the world. These millions are only too 
well aware of the dangers of the arms race. 
But the race goes on. 

Are there not forces in the world capable of 
ending this perilous race into the abyss of 
nuclear war? If the socialist countries had 
their way the arms race would have been ended 
and the weapons of death would have been 
eliminated long ago. There are other forces 
in the world, however, whose influence, it 
would be a dangerous mistake to underesti- 
mate. 
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Who is to blame for the arms race? Who 
is whipping it up? We communists lay the 
blame at the door of the capitalist system 
itself with its mighty military-industrial 
complex. The military-industrial complex is 
exercising great and in some cases decisive 
influence on the government in matters of 
armaments and disarmament. 

The term “military-industrial complex” was 
first used on January 17, 1961 by President 
Eisenhower in his farewell address on nation- 
wide television as he was leaving the White 
House. The outgoing President said: “This 
conjunction of an immense military estab- 
lishment and a large arms industry is new in 
the American experience. The total influence— 
economic, political, even spiritual—is felt 
in every city, every state house, every office 
of the federal government. We recognize the 
imperative need for this development. Yet 
we must not fail to comprehend its grave 
implications.” In other words the US military- 
industrial complex is a collection of eifective 
rulers of the country, representatives of the 
unholy alliance of merchants of death and the 
Pentagon. 

The trend-setters within the military-indus- 
trial complex include such giants as General 
Electric, General Motors, International 
Business Machines which manufacture tanks, 
missiles, artillery and electronic equipment. 
Other giants include Rockefeller’s Exxon, 
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and Du Pont’s Du Pont de Nemours which 
produce napalm, various types of fuels and 
poison gas.“ Lockheed, Boeing, Douglas, 
North American Aviation make missiles, bomb- 
ers, jet fighters and other weapons systems. 

All told, there are about 100 major corpo- 
rations in the US military-industrial complex 
in the aerospace, electronic, ship-building and 
other industries. They are awarded huge govern- 
ment military contracts. Only in the 1960s 
the US industry received from the Federal 
eovernment over 300 billion dollars worth of 
military contracts.! The flow of government 
military orders is growing year after year. 
In the 1977/78 financial year government 
expenditures on arms procurement amoun- 
ted to over 30.1 billion dollars, 25 per cent 
up on the previous financial year. Expendi- 
ture on research and development for new 
weapons will total 12.1 billion dollars, an 
increase of 14 per cent.” 

The corporations of the MIC are the most 
poweriul financially as war business is the 
most lucrative. Government military con- 
tracts bring in handsome profits. In 1975 
Lockheed Aircraft earned 2,080 million dol- 
Jars; Boeing, 1,061 million dollars; United 
Technologies, 1,407 million dollars; McDon- 
nel-Douglas, 1,398 million dollars; General 
Electric, 1,289 million dollars, etc.? 
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The MIC corporations generally make 60 
per cent more profits than corporations in 
civilian industries. This explains the behind- 
the-scenes scramble going on within the mi- 
litary-industrial complex for government 
contracts and those scandals involving brib- 
ing officials which from time to time become 
public knowledge. 

Hundreds of giant enterprises and corpora- 
tions in other industrialised countries of the 
West make fabulous profits out of arms manu- 
facture. These and other monopolies have 
their people in legislatures and even in govern- 
ment who have a personal stake in securing 
covernment military contracts. To achieve 
their personal goals they “organise” pressure 
on the government and the law makers. They 
also use scientific and intelligence information 
regardless of whether it is accurate or not in 
an attempt “to prove” the vital necessity 
for the arms race in face of intelligence data 
about the “inordinate armaments” of the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
which they themselves concoct. They seek to 
ascertain on “scientific” grounds which percent- 
age of its national budget the USSR spends 
on arms while ignoring Soviet official statis- 
tics on budget allocations for defence. 

UN surveys of the social and economic 
consequences of the arms race indicate among 
other things that the military-industrial com- 
plexes with their enormous resources and all- 
pervading influence have come together to 
further their common goal—to expand the 
military sector regardless of the actual muli- 
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tary need. Many investigators of the MIC 
have demonstrated its ability to maintain ap 
atmosphere of fear and actually to generate 
fear. 

To be sure, the MIC is not omnipotent. 
There are the heads of state, governments and 
parliaments which have the decisive say. 
Unfortunately not always do statesmen in 
capitalist countries and not even the men oi 
vision among them have enough courage, 
resolve and skill to withstand the MIC pres- 
sure. 

The arms race is inherent in the capitalist 
system. It is enough to look at the inner 
workings of industrial production in the West- 
ern world which is dominated by private 
ownership of the means of production, to see 
that this is so. 

Let’s ask a simple question: who owns the 
enterprises, the monopolies and corporations? 
The government? The state? With few excep- 
tions, the answer is no. They are owned by 
private individuals whose property rights are 
protected by law and untouchable in bourgeois 
society. It matters little who wins the elections 
whether the Social-Democrats, the Conserva- 
tives or some other non-Communist party. 
The owners of enterprises, capitalists, or, as 
they are now modestly called, “employers”, 
remain owners and shareholders whoever wins 
the elections. Their sole interest is to maximise 
their profits regardless of what they produce 
and for what end. This is an objective law go- 
verning the so-called free society in which he 
who has the most money is the top dog. Make 
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money no matter what you do, the more money 
you make, the more respect you enjoy and the 
more power and influence you wield. This is 
roughly what the capitalist free enterprise 
system is all about. Arms manufacture happens 
to be the most lucrative business in the West, 
also a risk-free one, since the government it- 
self awards military contracts and guarantees 
profits for the manufacturers. 

Arms manufacture has become just another 
business in the West and even advertising has 
been placed at the service of the arms race. 
It is common knowledge that advertising is 
integral to the fabric of Western society. 
Employers and businessmen spend huge sums 
on the advertising and promotion of their 
products ranging from toilet paper to jewelry 
or, as they say in America, anything from soup 
to nuts. 

But alongside advertising essential pro- 
ducts, weapons, instruments for killing men are 
also advertised and promoted: Take, for instance, 
the FRG where the news media have been 
lauding the Leopard-1 tank as the best medium 
tank in the world. Its latest modification, the 
Leopard-2, is advertised as outperforming the 
best of US-made tanks. The West German news 
media have also burst into song about the 
anti-aircraft tank Gepard, the Bo-110 helicop- 
ter and other weapons systems. Needless to 
say, these goods are not for the average West 
German. These goods are promoted to increase 
their attractiveness on the NATO market as 
part of the West German contribution to the 
standardisation and unification of the alliance’s 
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armaments. The production and marketing of 
these products brings greater profits than the 
production of consumer goods. Just one 
Leopard-2 can go for 2.5 million dollars while 
one Gepard can bring in 95.0 million dollars. 
Considering that in the last 6 years arms 
production in the FRG has increased by 67 
per cent, and the weapons themselves are 
becoming increasingly more sophisticated and 
expensive it is easy to imagine what profits 
of the leading military-industrial concerns 
such as Messerschmitt-Bolkow-Blohm, Dornier, 
Krauss Maffei and Daimler-Benz are raking in. 

As any European member of NATO often 
finds it difficult to produce new weapons on 
its own it joins forces with another NATO 
partner for a joint venture. Thus the aircrait 
building companies of the FRG, Britain and 
Italy have jointly developed and are now 
Jaunching into production the ‘Tornado jet 
fighter, French and West German companies 
are launching the Alpha-jet plane into pro- 
duction. A number of military concerns in 
NATO countries have come together to produce 
the Milan anti-tank missile, the FH-70 howit- 
zer, etc. All these projects called for billions 
in investments which, however, secure a quick 
return, and the profits flow into the coffers of 
the MIC tycoons. It is a mistake to think that 
everything always goes smoothly. Often there 
is a scramble among MIC concerns for the more 
lucrative government contracts and they even 
suck NATO governments into the orbit of 
their tussle. Recall the protracted tug-of-war 
between the US and the FRG for the right to 
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make the standardised NATO tank which 
ended in a compromise. 

It would be sheer folly to leave to the discre- 
tion of the military-industrial complex, the 
Pentagon and NATO generals the decision on so 
serious a problem as whether to continue or end 
the arms race. The successful solution to this 
problem may make the difference between 
survival and destruction of the human race. 
Not generals but responsible government 
leaders are the natural choice of umpires in 
this crucial all-important matter for the des- 
tinies of mankind. The popular masses desti- 
nies are, in the final analysis, at stake and 
they must have their say. 

People in the news media who often conceal 
from the public the true picture and thus 
paralyse the energies of people whose weliare 
and lives are placed in peril by the arms race 
assume a heavy burden of responsibility, 
indeed. 
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VII. PSEUDO THEORIES 
IN SUPPORT 
OF THE NUCLEAR ARMS 


Since the development of the A-bomb 
to the present day all manner of theories and 
even doctrines have been floated in the Western 
propaganda circles to prove that the advent of 
nuclear weapons in itself made war impossible. 

much pseudo theories were around well 
before the advent of nuclear weapons. Alfred 
Nobel, the famous inventor of dynamite, 
wrote to one of the organisers of the internation- 
al peace movement that his dynamite facto- 
ries would end all wars since, so Nobel argued, 
all civilised peoples would shrink back in 
horror from war with the use of so destructive 
&@ weapon as dynamite and armies would be 
disbanded. We all know that nothing of the 
kind did, in fact, occur. 

At the start of the century when the naval 
powers were busy expanding their navies in 
a hurry a view was current that the dread- 
nought would be a weapon that would help 
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avert wars. But neither dynamite nor the 
dreadnought prevented the First World War. 
Later a new theory was advanced to the effect 
that heavy bombers with their terrible 
bomb-loads would deter countries from fight- 
ing. lronically enough, this theory was parti- 
cularly in vogue on the eve of World War II. 

It may be argued, of course, that nuclear 
weapons represent a change of kind unprece- 
dented in history, and that the destructive 
capacity of H-bombs is so great that they can 
act as a credible deterrent after all. However, 
the Americans already used atomic bombs 
against Hiroshima and Nagasaki in August 
1945. More recently, some hot-headed US gene- 
rals even demanded that the President sanction 
the employment of nuclear weapons during the 
Vietnam war. 

But why, you may ask, are theories which 
ascribe to nuclear weapons the miracle role of 
a guarantor of world peace, a role they do not 
have, so popular in the West? Who needs them 
and why? 

To begin with, these theories or doctrines 
come under a variety of names. Robert 
McNamara, former US Secretary of Defence, 
launched into circulation a concept of “mu- 
tual guaranteed annihilation” which boils down 
to the fact that the two powers with their for- 
midable nuclear missile arsenals would resist 
the temptation to use them as it would be 
suicidal. There is another doctrine, known as 
“the balance of terror” based on the fact that 
nuclear weapons are also in possession of 
China, Britain and France and these weapons 
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are being continually perfected. So far there 
is no firm guarantee that 10 to 20 years from 
now another dozen countries would not have 
nuclear weapons. If one were to follow the 
logic of the advocates of the spurious theory 
of “the deterring factor” of nuclear weapons 
it follows that the more countries acquire 
nuclear weapons the better for the maintenance 
of world peace. 

During the cold war the arms race was openly 
justified by a claim that there could be no 
peaceful coexistence between the capitalist 
and socialist worlds and the “rolling back of 
communism” through military superiority was 
the working theory for many in the West. 
Different concepts of unrestrained armament 
were originated by Herman Kahn, Stefan 
Possony, Edward Teller and other reactionary 
ideologists. 

In these days of detente the opponents of 
disarmament are resorting to more subtle 
ploys in a bid to justify the arms race and 
place it on an ideological base of some sort. 
The advocates of the “security through the 
balance of terror” concept are seeking to 
justify the inevitability of some “peaceful 
coexistence” between political detente and the 
arms race quite regardless of the obvious fact 
that the two are incompatible. 

A thesis is being propounded in some circles 
that working for disarmament is an exercise in 
futility since, it is claimed, military techno- 
logy has dynamism of its own and for this 
reason cannot be checked in its development. 

The false theories about the deterring 
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factor of nuclear weapons have been floated 
by the opponents of disarmament to justify 
the costly nuclear armaments race. These 
theories also come in handy when it is necessary 
to mislead the nations of the world which are 
pressing ever more strongly for an end to the 
nuclear arms race and a ban on the mass 
murder weapons. For the man in the street the 
arguments in favour of the “deterring factor” 
of nuclear weapons may sound plausible enough 
and even convincing. This is precisely what 
the Western authors of the various theories and 
doctrines in support of the nuclear armaments 
race count on. Indeed, only a madman or a 
hopeless adventurist may use nuclear weapons. 
But there is no 100 per cent guarantee that just 
such a madman will not appear somewhere. 

History shows that no new weapon, however 
powerful and destructive, can be an instru- 
ment of averting war. Witness the period on 
the eve of the First and Second World Wars 
when countries especially those which had 
been priming for a war of aggression, invariab- 
ly launched a frenzied arms drive, developed 
and produced new weapons of war which even- 
tually were used with the result that millions 
upon millions were killed. We have no right 
to forget that any weapons are the material 
instruments of war and not exhibits in the 
showrooms. 

Actually the “deterring nuclear factor” is 
rooted in the threat of the eventual use of 
nuclear weapons for all the dovish rhetoric 
with which the adherents of this concept try 
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Another argument in favour of the nuclear 
armaments race put forward by some in the 
West is that while the basic disputed interna- 
tional issues remain unresolved no disarmament 
is possible. This is the key note of Nuclear 
Weapons and Foreign Policy by the former 
US Secretary of State Henry Kissinger who 
theorises that if disagreements on specific 
contentious issues had been ironed out the 
arms race would never have started in the 
first place. If one accepts this argument it 
follows that it is first necessary to resolve all 
the basic international disputes and problems 
for the arms race to stop all by itself and 
disarmament would follow as a result. This 
does seem like a naive approach whose only 
merit is that it is at least straightforward. 

Unfortunately, international relations have 
always been and will continue to be marred by 
problems and disputes which is all in the 
normal course of things in our evolving world 
as major social and economic changes occur. 
Quite clearly these problems can best be re- 
solved not through the arms race and still less 
through building up nuclear arms, but through 
disarmament. Actually, some of the internatio- 
nal problems stand unresolved largely because 
of the arms race. 

Opponents of disarmament point to the 
rough parity in nuclear missiles between the 
USSR and USA in an attempt to prove that 
it is allegedly a guarantee of peace, that 
freezing let alone cutting the level of strategic 
nuclear weapons is fraught with danger as it 
might eliminate the “guaranteed mutual anni- 
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hilation capability”. Essentially this theory is 
a version of the balance of terror doctrine 
widely publicised in the West today. But fear 
can never be a guarantee of a durable peace. 
Fear sees danger everywhere. On the contrary, 
fear will make the opposing sides build up and 
improve both nuclear and conventional wea- 
pons unless effective measures to curb the 
arms race are taken while it is still not too 
late. 

One can always develop another better tank 
or launch another nuclear submarine or 
build a strategic bomber, but will it really 
tilt the balance of power in one’s favour? 
The answer is no because both sides have 
long had an assured overkill capacity. And 
any further arms build-up is really point- 
less and an unpardonable squandering of re- 
sources. 

It is impossible to justify the arms race in 
general and the nuclear armaments race in 
particular by any sham and far-fetched theo- 
ries and arguments. The opponents of disar- 
mament have been working overtime think- 
ing up all manner of arguments in support 
of the arms race. The following argument is 
rather typical. The development of new weap- 
ons and increasing military spending, the 
proponents of this argument claim, constitute 
“bargaining chips” during negotiations on 
arms limitation and will help the success of 
such negotiations since the other side would 
have to make concessions. This “bargaining”, 
market-place-type approach is hardly usable 
at any serious negotiations on disarmament. 
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What is more such an approach may only 
complicate the search for mutually acceptable 
solutions to curbing the arms race. Nothing but 
a genuine desire to stop the arms race, and 
only mutual restraint can pave the way to 
reasonable agreement on disarmament. 


VIII. THE MYTHICAL 
“SOVIET THREAT” 


Opponents of disarmament are ex- 

ploiting various inventions about what they 
refer to as the “Soviet threat”. And yet the 
sixty-odd year history of the USSR is a record 
of non-stop struggle for peace against impe- 
rialist intervention and aggression. 
- Let’s examine the facts. The USSR has 
never attacked anyone. It has always been 
attacked: in the immediate years after the 
emergence of Soviet Russia, in the 1930s 
Japan attacked the USSR and in 1941 nazi 
Germany and its satellites launched their 
sneak attack on it. 

The record shows that the USSR has always 
been obliged to tighten up its defences in 
response to the war preparations of capitalist 
countries. 

Who is to blame, then, for today’s frenzied 
arms race? A few more facts. The USA and not 
the USSR was the first to develop and use 
nuclear weapons. The USSR was compelled to 
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develop its own A-bomb in response to the 
US threat of its use. The USA was the first 
after World War II to launch the arms race. 
In 1945 the US military budget was 12 billion 
dollars, by the end of the 1970s it had risen to 
120 billion dollars. Over the past 30 years 
the Pentagon has spent an astronomical 
¢ 4.6 trillion.* 

The US was the first to develop long-range 
strategic bombers and missile-carrying nu- 
clear submarines. The USSR simply responded 
to what the US did. 

The USA not the USSR was the first to 
set up military bases with nuclear weapons 
in Europe. According to US officials the USA 
has deployed a total of 429 major and 3,400 
minor military bases around the world.? In 
1971 the report of the Senate Subcommittee 
for the Study of Dislocation of the US Nuclear 
Potential Overseas stated bluntly that for 
many years the US had been trying to encircle 
Russia with tactical nuclear weapons bases. 
These have not been dismantled to this day. 

The first military-political bloc was NATO, 
set up in April 1949, whose military doctrine 
was based on the use of nuclear weapons. In 
a counter move the Warsaw Pact, a purely 
defensive alliance of the socialist countries, 
was set up six years later. 

The June 1977 issue of Harper’s carried an 
article by Daniel Yergin, a research fellow 
of the Center for International Affairs at 
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Harvard, telling the story of who and how 
whipped up the arms race in the US under 
the pretext of countering the mythical “Soviet 
threat”. Yergin cited the well-known fact that 
soon aiter the end of the Second World War 
the then Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal 
tried hard to portray the USSR as a most 
likely and powerful enemy poised for an attack 
on the USA. It turned out later that the 
USSR ’s army, and still less its navy, posed no 
real threat to the US. But that was not the 
point, the point was that the propaganda 
machine had done its job well and the concept 
of priority emphasis on national security 
struck deep roots. 

In 1950 a document which was desig- 
nated as NSC-68 was prepared under the super- 
vision of Paul Nitze, which proved the need 
to adopt the H-bomb and thus enhance the 
US military potential on the grounds of an 
imminent danger of a Soviet invasion. Yergin 
writes that it was a subjective interpretation 
of deliberately biased information not sup- 
ported by the facts of Soviet foreign policy. 
Nonetheless, the Truman Administration 
adopted this document for guidance and this 
influenced the long-term planning of the US 
defence budget. 

The 1970s again saw wide-ranging discussion 
on the US defence budget and another round 
of the “Soviet threat” game centering on 
unsupported claims of a US lag behind the 
USSR in armaments and military spending. 

Arthur Macy Cox, a researcher of the Broo- 
kings Institution in his book The Dynamics 
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of Detente. How to End the Arms Race empha- 
sises that since the end of the last war the US 
has been trying to secure a military, and 
primarily nuclear, superiority over the USSR. 
Cox sees this as the main obstacle to progress 
at the SALT talks. Cox points to the wrecking 
role of the US military-industrial complex 
which is contriving by every imaginable 
means to whip up the arms race. To this end 
the US propaganda machine has been working 
overtime to create all manner of myths about 
the alleged US lag behind the USSR in the 
military field. In the mid-50s, Cox writes 
“we had a ‘bomber gap’ and then in 1959- 
60 we had a ‘missile gap’, and then we had 
an ‘ABM gap’ in 1967-68 and more recently 
we have had a ‘throw-weight gap’. Of course, 
we found out, after the fact, that there were 
no gaps at all. But in each case American 
politicians perceived that there was a large 
gap and billions of dollars were appropriated 
by Congress.... Interestingly the gaps always 
emerged with growing crescendo of attention 
in the press just as the defence budget was 
going to Congress.”! This has been written by 
someone with an intimate knowledge of the 
inner workings of US policy making, someone 
who himself has worked in the State Depart- 
ment and the CIA. 

Similar campaigns are being joined in with 
a will and amplified by NATO circles in 
Western Europe today. These campaigns are 
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aimed at conditioning the minds and feelings 
of ordinary people who are deliberately misled 
and scared by the bogy of the mythical “Soviet 
threat”. 

Years of the cold war have left an imprint on 
the minds not only of professional politicians. 
This mood of prejudice and suspicion, made 
worse by a poor knowledge of the facts of 
international life and even a reluctance to 
find out about the real position and oppor- 
tunities of the other side are exploited by 
opponents of disarmament for their unseemly 
ends. Those who inspire the arms race will 
stick at nothing in their efforts to justify it. 
When they want to railroad new military 
appropriations they scare congressmen and the 
public with “preponderant Soviet power”, 
when on the other hand they feel they should 
demonstrate before the voters their concern 
for reliable defences they assure the electorate 
of the West’s clear military superiority. 

To take a realistic view of the present posi- 
tion in strategic arms there is at the moment 
rough parity between the USSR and the USA 
which the two countries agreed to maintain 
under SALT-1 having subscribed to the 
principle of equal security. It is another matter 
when we witness constant US attempts to 
gain military superiority over the USSR by 
developing new types and systems of weapons 
of mass destruction such as the cruise missile 
and the neutron bomb. However, this calls 
for special consideration. In the meantime we 
must note that to justify them the US has 
again exploited the myth of “the Soviet threat”. 
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The Stockholm International Peace Re- 
search [Institute which has pretentions to scien- 
tific objectivity made a most absurd assertion 
in its 1976 handbook Armaments and Disarma- 
ment in the Nuclear Age that some abstract 
“bureaucratic” and “economic forces” at work 
not only in the capitalist but also in the social- 
ist countries are interested in the arms race." 
This suggestion is groundless and contrary to 
facts. 

In 1972 the USSR and USA achieved their 
first agreement on quantitative limitation 
of strategic offensive nuclear arms known as 
SALT-1. High hopes were pinned on this 
agreement for ending the arms race and ridding 
mankind of its crippling burden. Unfortunate- 
ly these hopes have been dashed. 

The arms race far from slackening has been 
intensified by the combined effort of the US 
and its NATO allies. New weapons have been 
developed. 

The US is re-fitting its strategic offensive 
nuclear missiles with MIRV warheads, devel- 
oping new ICBM systems and submarine- 
launched strategic missiles. The first cruise 
missiles with a range of several thousand 
kilometres have been tested and a new 
horror weapon—the N-bomb—has been deve- 
loped. 

The military expenditures of US and _ its 
NATO allies have been growing in parallel. 
In 1967/68 financial year the US spent 
7o billion dollars on arms, in 1975/76—99, 
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in 1976/77—113 and in 1977/78 passed the 120 
billion dollar mark. Between 1971 and 1976 
the military expenditures of the European 
NATO countries almost doubled. And against 
this background Western propagandists have 
been scaring the public with the bogy of 
Soviet military menace. 

Sweeping aside all lies about the non-exis- 
tent “Soviet threat” Leonid Brezhnev addres- 
sing the 2oth Congress of the CPSU said, 
“The Soviet Union has not the slightest inten- 
tion of attacking anyone. The Soviet Union 
does not need war. The Soviet Union does not 
increase its military budget.... Our country 
is consistently and staunchly fighting for 
peace, and making one concrete proposal 
after another aimed at arms reduction and 
disarmament.”* 

The USSR is engaged on a giant and ambi- 
tious programme of developing further its econ- 
omy and improving living standards. Between 
1971 and 1975 the USSR invested an astrono- 
mical 500 billion roubles in capital construc- 
tion and over 131 billion roubles in agricul- 
tural development. From 1976 to 19380 an 
additional 200 billion roubles will have been 
spent for the same purpose. Suffice it to say 
that in 1977 alone the USSR allocated 83.9 
billion roubles, 35 per cent of the national 
budget, for social and cultural measures.’ 

The question arises against this background: 
how is it possible for a country carrying out 
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such giant economic and social programmes 
to spend as heavily on defence as some in the 
West would have us believe? One does not 
have to be an economist to see that this 
would overstretch the economic potential of 
any country however big and powertul. 

In a socialist society there are no private 
entrepreneurs nor private owners of big mili- 
tary concerns who would have a _ personal 
stake in military production, in winning go- 
vernment contracts for weapons production. 
This does not mean of course that the USSR 
has no military industry. It has and it is 
owned and run by the state rather than by 
private individuals or interests. The Soviet 
state is obliged to maintain military produc- 
tion to keep its armed forces well supplied 
with everything they need and to maintain 
national security at the required level. For the 
Soviet state military production far from 
being a source of profits is a dead loss. The 
soviet Union would only be too happy to 
use all of its productive capacity to better 
the quality of life for its people. The para- 
mount goal of socialist society is continual 
improvement in the quality of life and mate- 
rial well-being of its members. 

If anything, the real danger emanates not 
from the Soviet Union but from the arms race. 
It is an old truth that if you don’t want war 
you should eliminate the sources of war. The 
delay in the curbing of the arms race breeds 
only new weapons and weapons systems and 
this increases the war danger, poses new threats 
to international stability and security. 
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It is not a matter of chance that all respon- 
sible and straight-thinking statesmen and 
politicians, scientists and public figures are 
opposed to the arms race and advocate disar- 
mament culminating in complete and general 
disarmament. Support for disarmament is 
being voiced in the West by more and more 
people. The tundamental difference between 
the situation in the West and in the socialist 
community is that the USSR and other social- 
ist countries unlike the Western countries do 
not confine themselves to paying lip-service to 
the importance of disarmament but are suggest- 
ing practical ways of bringing it about. 

And here we must revert to the question of 
whether the Soviet Union may threaten the 
West and at the same time advocate, propose 
and insist on effective measures to curb the 
dangerous arms race and to initiate disarma- 
ment. It is absurd to talk about any “Soviet 
threat” in this situation. 

Leonid Brezhnev defined the Soviet stand 
in plain terms when he declared: “Not superi- 
ority in weapons but a course aimed at redu- 
cing armaments, at easing the military con- 
frontation—such is our policy. 

“On behalf ofthe Party and the entire people, 
I hereby declare that our country will never 
embark on the road of aggression, will never 
raise the sword against other nations.” 


1 L. I. Brezhnev, Speech in the City of Tula on 
January 18, 1977, Moscow, 1977, p. 22. 
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IX. THE TRUTH ABOUT 
SOVIET POLICY ON WAK 
AND PEACE 


The Soviet Union where 60-odd years 
ago the working class came to power rallying 
around itself the rest of the country’s working 
masses, became the first state in human history 
which declared work for peace and disarma- 
ment a matter of official foreign policy. Not 
just declared but acted to fit the action to the 
word using all means available to it. 

Pocialism and peace are inseparable con- 
cepts. This is not just a high-sounding phrase 
but is the essence of the policy of the USSR 
as a socialist state. Lenin, the founder of the 
USSR, pointed out that “Socialists have 
always condemned wars between nations as 
barbarous and brutal”.! Significantly, the 
first legislative act of the newborn Soviet 
Russia was the Decree on Peace. The domi- 
nant idea of this truly historic document was 
that of peace, peaceful coexistence between 
socialist and capitalist countries. 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 299. 
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At the beginning of this book we ciled 
specific examples of the unflagging and con- 
sistent struggle the Soviet Union waged from 
its inception in 1917 to the outbreak of World 
War II for peace, to avert the war menace. 

Witness the programme of peaceful coope- 
ration and disarmament which the USSR put 
forward at the Genoa Conference in 1922 and 
its disarmament efiorts at the League of 
Nations’ International Disarmament Com- 
mission. In the 1930s when the shadow of 
nazi aggression lay across halt the world the 
Soviet Union made persistent efforts to set up 
a collective security system which would 
curb aggressors and avert World War II. 

When the advent of nuclear weapons and 
missiles conferred added urgency on _ the 
efforts to avert a third world war, the USSR 
tabled a detailed plan of general and complete 
disarmament under strict international con- 
trol, to ban the production of nuclear weapons 
and destroy their stockpiles. It is a fact that 
since the end of World War II the USSR has 
tabled over 70 proposals to halt the arms race 
and initiate disarmament. All international 
treaties and agreements concluded. in this 
period have been made possible largely thanks 
to the Soviet Union's efforts. 

Soviet foreign policy has always’ been 
aimed at preventing a new world war, to halt 
the arms race and initiate disarmament mea- 
sures culminating in general and complete 
disarmament. 

The USSR proceeds from the objective pos- 
sibility of peaceful coexistence between coun- 
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tries with different social and economic systems 
despite the existing differences dividing social- 
ism and capitalism. VPeaceiul coexistence 
implies that war be banished from interstate 
relations. All disputes and problems arising 
between countries should be settled not by 
military means but through negotiation and 
agreements arrived at in the course of nego- 
tiations based on equality and mutual benefit. 

In this day and age war cannot be a means 
of settling international problems. Coercion, the 
use of force have never been and cannot be a 
valid argument. Historical experience and 
the record of international aftiairs to date 
indicate that war far from being able to 
settle international disputes breeds new prob- 
lems and disputes. Witness the wars of aggres- 
sion Israel has launched against its Arab neigh- 
bours. 

But there are different kinds of war: there 
are wars of aggression and defensive wars, just 
wars. Peaceful coexistence does not extend 
to either the national liberation struggle or 
ideological warfare. 

Some Western politicians and publicists 
claim that ideological warfare allegedly con- 
tradicts the principle of peaceful coexistence. 
This assertion does not hold water for it 
ignores the truth that ideological struggle 
is just another form of class struggle and it 
will go on until antagonistic classes disappear. 
And they will be around for some time. As long 
as there are capitalists and workers in the world, 
as long as there are capitalist and socialist 
countries dominated by different ideologies 
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and outlook ideological warfare will go on. 
Therefore, no government may end this ideo- 
logical struggle however willing it may be to do 
so. I'he important thing is that interstate rela- 
tions are maintained in a climate where ideo- 
logical warfare would not degenerate into 
a military clash between countries, nor into 
subversion or interference in the internal 
affairs of one another. 

Peaceful coexistence is not just a state 
of peace, the absence of war. It implies co- 
operation in the political, economic, scien- 
tific and technical and cultural fields. Without 
this cooperation and mutual trust it is impos- 
sible to strengthen world peace, solve the dis- 
armament problem and end the costly arms 
race. 

Peaceful coexistence is incompatible with 
the policy from “positions of strength” which 
has always been alien to the socialist state. 
However, both in the past and in recent years 
some states used superiority in armaments, 
either apparent or real, to try and follow a 
policy of strength to accomplish their foreign 
policy goals. Today such a policy is essentially 
one of brinkmanship and often leads to war. 
Time was when the German militarists under 
Kaiser Wilhelm II coined the phrase “mailed 
fist” in the belief that using such a fist they 
could attain their goals. Later the mailed 
fist was superseded by the “Machtpolitik” 
(policy of strength). It is common knowledge 
just where the “policy of strength” led both the 
Kaiser and Hitler. Subsequent attempts by 
the ruling circles of some Western countries 
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to use “the policy of strength” for political ends 
also failed. This policy produced the arms 
race and generated tensions in international 
affairs. 

For a long time the West rejected peaceful 
coexistence and relied on its superiority in 
the military, scientific, technical and ecnnom- 
ic fields over the socialist countries. However, 
as the balance of forces between socialism and 
capitalism tilted in favour of the former many 
Western governments were compelled to recog- 
nise formally the principle of peaceful coex- 
istence as the basis of their relations with 
the Soviet Union and other socialist coun- 
tries. 

The present stage in mankind’s progress 
makes the principle of peaceiul coexistence 
vitally important for international relations. 
Without peaceful coexistence, without inter- 
national cooperation in preserving and con- 
solidating world peace, without curbing the 
arms race and disarmament it is well-nigh 
impossible to avert thermonuclear war with 
its catastrophic consequences for all mankind. 

Such is the Soviet Union’s approach to the 
question of war and peace in today’s world. 
This approach is clearly in evidence in all 
Soviet foreign policy moves, in all political 
decisions the USSR takes and in every legisla- 
tive act it adopts. 

The foreign policy of any state is shaped 
by its socio-economic system and by the clas- 
ses In power. 

The soviet Union’s foreign policy reflects 
the interests of working people, the interests 
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of building Communist society for which peace 
in the world is the first requisite. 

Inherent in the nature of the socialist 
system is nothing that would push it to war 
or make war essential for its existence. The 
socialist society contains no classes or popula- 
tion groups which would benefit from war 
either in the shape of profit or in any other 
way. The planned economy excludes crises 
of overproduction and slumps and makes the 
pursuit of markets or sources of raw materials 
unnecessary. 

In the socialist suciety the means of pro- 
duction: factories and plants, mines, mineral 
wealth, etc. are collectively owned by the 
entire people rather than by private interests. 
Socialist society is a world of equal nations, 
where national oppression, exploitation of 
man by man are non-existent. 

The Soviet Union’s foreign and domestic 
policy meets the aspirations of the people 
which are: peaceful construction, improvement 
of living standards, cultural progress, better 
education facilities and building eventually 
anew, Communist society, the society of abun- 
dance and universal happiness. 

The USSR takes up one-sixth of the world 
and possesses truly vast mineral wealth which 
is being exploited to meet the needs of the 
country’s national economy. 

The USSR would be only too happy to 
gear the whole of its economy and resources to 
civilian production in order to provide its 
people with an abundance of food, consumer 
gsoods, housing and everything people need 
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to enjoy life. Unfortunately, it is not yet pos- 
sible for the USSR to devote all its efforts to 
peaceful construction alone without laying 
itself open to attack. In conditions of the 
frenzied arms race unleashed by the West the 
USSR is obliged to look to its defences and 
tighten its national security. It is an inescap- 
able fact that when one side starts arming 
itself the other side responds in similar fas- 
hion. 

But the Soviet Union does not believe that 
competition in armaments is a fatal inevita- 
bility which must attend interstate relations. 
The USSR has always believed that war can 
be banished from human affaurs. Weapons 
of war are fashioned by human hands and 
the same hands are fully capable of destroy- 
ing them. Communists are optimistic on this 
score. 

Addressing the heads of diplomatic missions 
accredited in Moscow on July 8, 1977, Leonid 
Brezhnev said: “We are confident that realism 
in policy and the will to achieve disarmament 
and progress will eventually prevail and 
mankind will be able to enter the 21st century 
amid world peace durable as never before. 
For our part we'll be doing everything we can 
to this end.”! 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
is the guiding and directing force of Soviet 
society. What are the basic foreign policy 
goals the Party sets itself? In its fundamental 
document—the CPSU programme adopted by 
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the 22nd Congress in 1961, it is stated that 
the key question of today’s world is that of war 
and peace and the paramount task is to pre- 
vent thermonuclear war. On the basis of an 
in-depth analysis of the international situa- 
tion and the alignment of forces in the world 
the programme made the following im- 
portant conclusion: “/t is possible to averl 
a world war by the combined efforts of the 
mighty socialism camp, the peace-loving non- 
socialist countries, the international working 
class and all the forces championing peace.”! 

Subsequent actions by the Soviet Union on 
the world scene were inspired by this optimis- 
tic view of the goal of preventing a new world 
war. To achieve this it is essential, above all, 
to assert peaceful coexistence in internation- 
al relations, to harmonise relations between 
countries with different social systems, to con- 
clude international agreements which would 
end the arms race or at least slow it down. A 
measure of progress towards this goal has been 
made inrecent years. The USSR was instrumen- 
tal in bringing about the Moscow treaty banning 
tests in the three media, the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, the 
peaceful uses of space treaty and some others. 

The 24th Congress of the CPSU which met 
in the spring of 1971 adopted the world fa- 
mous Peace Programme. The programme de- 
fined the basic goals of Soviet foreign policy 
and emphasised that the USSR’s disarmament 
efforts should be maintained with an unde- 
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flectable sense of purpose and consistency as 
always. Specifically, the following tasks were 
outlined: to conclude treaties banning nuclear, 
chemical and bacteriological weapons, to ban 
all nuclear tests including underground tests, 
to convene a conference of the five nuclear 
powers to work out an agreement on nuclear 
disarmament, to stop the arms race in every 
Lype of armament, to convene a world disar- 
mament conference, to cut the level of arma- 
ments and troop strength in areas where mili- 
tary conirontation is especially dangerous and 
to dismantle military bases in other countries. 
The USSR emphasised its readiness to achieve 
agreement with other countries, above all 
with the other great powers, to reduce milita- 
ry spending. The USsR declared itself ready 
for cooperation with other countries in any 
field on the basis of mutual benefit. The Party 
Congress reiterated that “the struggle for 
an end to the arms race, beth in nuclear and 
conventional weapons, and lor disarmament— 
all the way to general and complete disarma- 
ment—will continue to be one of the most 
important lines in the foreign policy activity 
of the CPSU and the Soviet state.”! 

The Peace Programme is imbued with the 
spirit of humanism and expresses the aspira- 
tions and interests of all mankind for averting 
the horrors of nuclear war. 

Nevertheless, implementation of the Peace 
Programine proved a challenging and tough 
proposition. It took quite an effort to end the 
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cold war and overcome the negative legacy 
of cold war mentality and attitudes and to 
procede to restructure international relations 
on a basis of peaceiul coexistence and coopera- 
tion and to initiate efforts to tackle the knotty 
and formidable problem of disarmament. 

[1 is safe to say that the implementation of 
this programme in the mid-1970s resulted 
in a marked improvement of theclimate exem- 
plified in detente, in the initiation of all-round 
cooperation between countries with different 
social and political systems. Detente became 
the dominant trend in international affairs and 
the climate it created has enabled the conclu- 
sion of a series of bilateral and multilateral 
agreements and treaties on cooperation in 
many different fields including a certain slow- 
down of the arms race and limited disarmament 
measures. 

The struggle for peace and disarmament 
has always been at the centre of the foreign 
policy of the CPSU. 

In February-March 1976, the 2oth Congress 
of the CPSU adopted a Programme of Fur- 
ther Struggle for Peace and International 
Cooperation, and for Freedom and Indepen- 
dence of the Peoples. The congress set the task 
to work “for the termination of the expanding 
arms race, which is endangering peace, and 
for transition to reducing the accumulated 
stockpiles of arms, to disarmament”.' 

It should be stressed here that no other 
country in the world, no other ruling party 


1 Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of 
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in a non-socialist country has ever set itself 
in the field of its foreign policy a task as noble 
and grand in its significance and substance as 
the achievement of general and complete 
disarmament leading to a durable world 
peace. 

The new Soviet Constitution which was 
adopted by the USSR Supreme Soviet in 
October 1977 following a nationwide discus- 
sion, elevated the struggle for disarmament 
and for world peace into a law of the land for 
the Soviet state in the field of both domestic 
and foreign policy. Article 28 of the Constitu- 
tion reads: “The USSR steadfastly pursues 
a Leninist policy of peace and stands for 
strengthening of the security of nations and 
broad international cooperation.” 

The same article points out that the USSR 
foreign policy is aimed at preventing wars of 
aggression, achieving universal and complete 
disarmament, and consistently implementing 
the principle of the peaceful coexistence of 
states with different social systems. 

“In the USSR war propaganda is banned.” 

The basic principles of Soviet foreign poli- 
cy are Jaid down in Article 29 of the Constitu- 
tion which states: “The USSR’s relations with 
other states are based on observance of the 
following principles: sovereign equality; mu- 
tual renunciation of the use or threat of force; 
Inviolability of Irontiers; territorial integrity 
of states; peaceful settlement of disputes: 
non-intervention in internal aifairs; respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms; 
Lhe equal rights of peoples and their right to 
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decide their own destiny; cooperation among 
states; and fulfilment in good faith of obliga- 
tions arising from the generally recognised 
principles and rules of international law, and 
from the international treaties signed by the 
USSR.” 

The Constitution of no bourgeois state con- 
tains such provisions, what is more foreign 
policy is not even mentioned. This creates 
a situation where as one cabinet succeeds an- 
other a country’s foreign policy changes. The 
new government sometimes does not consider 
itself bound by the international commit- 
ments of its predecessor. Needless to say, this 
does not promote progress in the field of disar- 
mament. 

Soviet foreign policy differs from that of any 
Western capitalist country in that it has a 
permanent peace-oriented democratic charac- 
ter and is not based on the transient considera- 
tion of gaining a political advantage in the 
short run. \ 

Anyone who has followed the Soviet Union's 
foreign policy moves at the Uniled Nations and 
other international forums, and in its bilat- 
eral relations with other countries will sec 
clearly this consistency, persistence and per- 
severance displayed by the USSR in working 
steadily towards agreements to stop the arms 
race and initiate disarmament. Kvery inter- 
national treaty and convention bears the stamp 
of USSR’s initiative and unflagging effort. 


X. THE SOVIET UNION’S 
POSITION 
ON DISARMAMENT 


1. EQUALITY OF COMMITMENT 
AND EQUAL SECURITY—THE WAY 
TO SOLVING 
THE DISARMAMENT PROBLEM 


The supreme ultimate goal of disarma- 
ment is general and complete disarmament. 
However, as the long history of disarmament 
talks shows it has proved impossible so far to 
arrive at a radical solution. It follows that 
(here remains the only realistic way to agree- 
ment on disarmament and that is gradual pro- 
cress by adopting partial disarmament mea- 
sures bringing one step by step to the ultimate 
goal of general and complete disarmament and 
to banishing war from human afiairs. This is 
the ideal which every state, every nation 
should work towards. 

Generally speaking disarmament is very 
delicate and complex business as it has a direct 
bearing on the security of states and the govern- 
ment of each country in approaching disarma- 
ment problems consider them first of all from 
the standpoint of national security to ensure 
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that disarmament measures do not prejudice it. 
This is perfectly understandable in a world 
divided into countries with different social 
and political systems. ‘Therefore, all sorts of 
far-letched improvisations and unrealistic uto- 
pian disarmament proposals often calculated 
to score a propaganda victory and ignoring 
national interests and the security of both 
parties are doomed to failure. 

The equality of commitments and equal 
security hold out the only real possibility for 
solving the disarmament problem. The Soviet 
Union in its unflagging ettorts to check the 
arms race and initiate disarmament has been 
guided by this fundamental principle through- 
out. There is no other way and cannot be, if 
one is serious in working towards genuine arms 
limitation and disarmament. This is borne 
out by the many years ol disarmament 
negotiations at bilateral and multilateral 
levels. 

Several years ago the USSR and USA 
identified a common denominator which was 
capable of assuring the national interests ol 
both countries. This common denominator was 
clearly formulated in a document signed at 
the end of the 1972 summit meeting in Moscow. 
On May 29, 1972 the Basic Principles of Mu- 
tual Relations Between the USSR and the 
USA were signed which stated among other 
things: “The prerequisites for maintaining 
and strengthening peaceful relations between 
the USSR and the USA are the recog- 
nition of the security interests of the 
Parties based on the principles of equality and 
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the renunciation of the use or threat of 
force.” 

This reasonable rationale and the only pos- 
sible basis supports the Soviel-American Agree- 
ment on the Prevention of Nuclear War, the 
Treaty on the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic 
Missile Systems and the Interim Agreement 
on Certain Measures with Respect to the Limi- 
tation of Strategic Offensive Arms which ex- 
pired in October 1977. 

On the same basis in Vladivostok in Novem- 
ber 1974 an understanding was reached on 
concluding a new agreement on limiting 
strategic offensive arms to run until the end 
of 1985 as well as on further talks to limit and 
possibly cut the strategic armaments of both 
countries. 

The departure of the Carter Administration 
in 1977 from these agreed principles immedi- 
ately caused difficulties in the SALT-II nego- 
lialions. The substance of the US proposals 
which Secretary Vance brought with him to 
Moscow in March 1977 was to secure what 
would amount to a unilateral disarmament 
by the USSR in exchange for rather nebulous 
promises of the American side to refrain from 
developing certain new weapons” systems. 
This approach to disarmament was tantamount 
lo an open violation of the previously agreed 
principles of equality and equal security. 
The former US Secretary of State Henry 
I. issinger was right when he said in Washing- 
ton on April o, 1977: “The limitation of 
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arms is not a favor one side does for the other. 
It is a fundamental necessity. A reasonable, 
balanced agreement taking into account the 
security concerns of both sides is achievable.”! 

The same principle is equally applicable to 
multilateral negotiations as an indispensable 
condition of achieving agreement. This prin- 
ciple underlay the eleven-nation talks in 
Vienna on mutual force reductions in Central 
Europe. As a result of previous consultations 
an agreement was reached that the talks would 
be about mutual reduction of all armed forces 
and armaments excepting naval forces and 
that “all specific measures must be carefully 
elaborated as regards scale and time-table, 
so that they corresponded to the principle of 
not prejudicing the security of any country 
in any respect and at any time.” 

These fundamental principles have formed 
the basis of future agreements and accords. 
In working out these principles the partici- 
pants in the Vienna Talks, presumably by 
tacit agreement, proceeded from the recogni- 
tion that there had been for many years an 
approximate parity in Central Europe between 
the armed forces of the Warsaw Pact and 
NATO otherwise all talk about mutual force 
reduction would be nonsence. Nonetheless, 
as the course of the Vienna Talks has shown 
the Western negotiators have departed from 
these principles and instead began to insist 
on asymmetrical force reductions which preju- 


1 The New York Times, April 6, 1977. 
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diced the security of the socialist countries. 
Needless to say, this new approach on the part 
of the West to the problem of mutual force 
reductions in Central Europe was unacceptable 
to the other side and so the talks were dead- 
locked. 


2. CONTROL OVER DISARMAMENT. 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


Perhaps no other question has been 
confounded by the opponents of disarmament 
as much as the problem of control which has 
always been rather over-emphasised as the 
most important single issue at all disarmament 
conferences. The question of control has always 
been separated from the essential substance of 
disarmament and complicated by the piling 
up of all sorts of technical difficulties inherent 
in verification and control and so the problem 
has been treated by the West as something 
independent and of crucial importance. This 
tactics has been repeatedly used to put off 
or even bury the adoption of specific disarma- 
ment measures. 

Now, what is the Soviet position on the 
problem of control over disarmament mea- 
sures? 

The USSR proceeds from the realisation 
that in contractual relations between states 
control plays a subsidiary role to the primary 
goal (in this case disarmament) and consti- 
tutes a guarantee of the contracting parties 
honouring their commitments. This means 
that before the parties reach agreement on 
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Specific measures of control over disarmament 
it is essential to achieve the main thing which 
is agreement to disarm and to specify the prin- 
ciples, methods and time-table of disarmament 
measures to be adopted. The control problem 
can be solved only when specific disarmament 
commitments of the contracting parties have 
been defined as only then does it become clear 
what form control over the fulfilment of these 
commitments should take. Under such an 
arrangement control can effectively guarantee 
a fulfilment of commitments under any inter- 
national agreement or treaty. 

Clearly, international control can and should 
take different forms depending on the nature 
and scope of the treaty or agreement in ques- 
tion. Thus control per se is not an independent 
jactor separated from practical measures en- 
visaged in a particular agreement. Otherwise 
control becomes meaningless and has no justi- 
fication in international law.’ 

The second consideration to be borne in 
mind here is that agreement on control is 
largely dependent on the prevailing interna- 
tional situation and the degree of mutual 
understanding and trust existing between 
countries. The USSR has repeatedly called 
attention to the fact that international con- 
trol is closely bound up with detente and 
the strengthening of trust between countries. 
The record to date shows that there is 
a definite line of distinction between cont- 
rol and the inadmissibility of interference 
in the internal affairs of sovereign states, 
something that is recognised by many inter- 
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national agreements as a major principle of 
international law. It follows then that an 
international control agency cannot usurp 
the functions of a supranational body and can- 
not impose its will on sovereign states. There- 
fore, it is important to define clearly the terms 
of reference and rights of a disarmament con- 
trol body which should be based on respect for 
sovereignty and equality of both sides in 
exercising control in such a way that neither 
enjoys unwarranted privilege. In other words 
control should be mutual and based on volun- 
tary agreement. Only in this case can it be 
effective and fulfill its functions. 

Thus, the Soviet Union's position on control 
over disarmament measures is based on exis- 
ting standards of international law. This dis- 
tinguishes it from the positions of the Western 
powers, notably from that of the USA, which 
often subscribed to the formula “first control, 
then disarmament”. 

Since the early 1960s Western politicians and 
diplomats have been using a new term “arms 
control” rather than control over disarmament. 
The former US Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer is widely credited with having coined 
the expression. In an article published by 
Foreign Affairs in July 1960, Kissinger 
claimed that arms control was an instrument for 
stabilising the arms race. Kissinger found fol- 
lowers in some US writers on international 
affairs who in turn sought to portray arms 
control as nothing short of an arms race in- 
hibitor. 

What is the Soviet position on this? 
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The USSR proceeds above all from the re- 
alisation that arms control cannot on its own 
secure the solution of the main problem which 
is disarmament. What is more, the proposals 
on arms control put forward by the West at the 
UN have shown that arms control was confined 
to collection of military intelligence in the 
socialist countries and as such would do noth- 
ing to prepare the ground for disarmament. 

The situation changed at the start of the 
1970s when the USSR and the USA achieved 
agreement on the limitation of both defensive 
and offensive strategic arms. This in turn made 
for greater trust and consequently facilitated 
progress towards agreement on control arrange- 
ments. The parties agreed to verify the 
fulfilment of commitments using national 
technical facilities available to each observing 
universally recognised rules of international 
law. 


ve BAN WAR PROPAGANDA 


History shows that wars had been 
prepared not only materially through an arms 
race but also ideologically through war pro- 
paganda. The aggressor has always sought to 
condition the population of his country psy- 
chologically and morally to accept the inevi- 
tability and even the necessity of war. Hitler 
Germany provided a shining example of this 
when its criminal leadership launched a wide- 
ly publicised campaign under the slogan of 
winning “Lebensraum” for the Germans, pro- 
tecting Europe from the “Bolshevik menace” 
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and using other spurious arguments to prepare 
for and unleash World War II. 

War propaganda has always been and re- 
mainsa dangerous means of befuddling and scar- 
ing people as a prelude to an act of aggres- 
sion. It is not a matter of chance that after 
the end of World War II the International 
Military Tribunal at Nuremberg which tried 
the main nazi war criminals qualified war 
propaganda as an instrument of preparing 
a war of aggression and thereby reiterated the 
criminal nature of war propaganda. 

Always dedicated to strengthening world 
peace, the USSR proposed at the 2nd session of 
the UN General Assembly in 1947 to ban war 
propaganda and adopt appropriate resolutions 
on this matter. Despite the opposition of cer- 
tain Western powers the General Assembly 
passed a special resolution which denounced 
propaganda in whatever form in any country 
aimed at or capable of creating or increasing 
a threat to peace, violation of peace or an act 
of aggression. 

Hundreds of millions around the world 
hailed this Soviet initiative for peace seeing 
it aS a major contribution to reducing world 
tensions. lhe second World Assembly of Peace 
Champions in Warsaw in November 1950 
appealed to the governments to adopt special 
penal legislation for those guilty of war pro- 
paganda. 

Any country has its domestic legislation 
which qualifies as a criminal anyone who in- 
cites others to commit murder, arson or armed 
robbery. Since war propaganda is a grave 
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crime in international law it is natura] that 
an appeal to exterminate whole nations, i.e. 
war propaganda, is a punishable offense under 
criminal law and this should be properly 
reilected in the domestic legislation of every 
State. 

The USSR has pioneered such legislation. 
On March 12, 1951 the USSR Supreme Soviet— 
the country’s highest legislature—adopted the 
law on the protection of peace which stated 
in part: 

“1. War propaganda in whatever form under- 
mines the cause of peace and creates the dan- 
ger of a new war and as such shall be treated 
as a heinous crime against humanity. 

“2. Those guilty of war propaganda shall 
be committed for trial as dangerous criminals.”! 

The new Soviet Constitution states in this 
connection: “In the USSR war propaganda 
is banned.” Other socialist countries have also 
enacted legislation on the protection of peace. 
Thus, the socialist countries have demonstrated 
their love of peace and placed their domes- 
tic legislation at the service of efforts to safe- 
guard it. No comparable legislation has yet 
been adopted by any capitalist country. What 
is more when in 1953 at the 8th session of UN 
General Assembly the USSR proposed to de- 
nounce war propaganda and adopt measures 
to outlaw such propaganda as being incompat- 
ible with the basic principles and purposes 
of the UN the Western delegates categorically 
turned down the Soviet proposal. 


1 Pravda, March 13, 1954. 
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. Admittedly, domestic legislation is a strict- 
ly internal affair of any sovereign state. But 
when the matter at issue concerns the desti- 
nies of world peace, detente, disarmament 
the adoption by any state of legislation on the 
protection of peace assumes an international 
dimension and reflects the peace-oriented 
nature of its foreign policy. 

Some argue that laws banning war propa- 
ganda limit the freedom of speech and of the 
press which are the sacrosanct pillars of the 
“free Western world”. This argument does not 
hold water and has nothing to do with the free- 
dom of speech and of the press for if there are 
laws banning incitement to robbery and arson 
why should there not be a law prohibiting 
incitement to mass murder which war surely 
is. Unfortunately to this day there are ir- 
responsible politicians and writers in the West 
who fan hatred towards the USSR and its al- 
lies and sow discord among nations. This can- 
not but poison the international climate, 
generate in some cases war hysteria and impede 
the effort for disarmament. 


AI. IS DISARMAMENT 
AT ALL POSSIBLE? 


Some Western sociologists and _ histo- 
rians are trying to impress it on the general 
public that disarmament is impossible, that 
it is a “Utopian dream”, a chimera and that 
history knows no cases when states disarmed 
voluntarily. This viewpoint pursues a de- 
finite political aim, namely, to justify the 
reluctance and even reiusal of certain quarters 
in the West to work towards disarmament. 
Since disarmament is impossible by definition, 
the argument goes, there can be no serious poli- 
tical moves towards it. Let the arms race go 
on and let the arsenals keep on swelling for 
such is the law that has governed human affairs 
since the dawn of civilisation tor mankind is 
doomed by some unknown agency to fighting 
wars ad infinitum. This seems to be the conclu- 
sion to be drawn from a fatalistic view of the 
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But the disarmament problem cannot be 
lismissed so easily today. Aware of this the 
opponents of disarmament are trying to use 
disarmament talks in their political game as 
an instrument of exerting pressure. Certain 
Western politicians are also resorting to this 
method. This is nothing new for history knows 
many examples when disarmament ideas were 
put forward by the strongest countries in order 
to perpetuate their domination over the weaker 
members of the international community. 
This tactic was pioneered by Roman emperors 
with respect to the peoples they had conquered 
in order to deprive them of the physical tools 
of fighting against the conquerors. More 
recently, at the turn of this century the major 
capitalist powers in an attempt to retain and 
perpetuate the world situation that suited 
them also came up with disarmament pro- 
posals. In so doing they converted the ideal 
of disarmament into a weapon against coun- 
tries that intended to alter the existing align- 
ment ol forces in the world, as Germany did, 
for instance. This situation arose at the Hague 
conferences of 1899 and 1907 when Germany 
was last becoming a major capitalist power. 
In such circumstances there could be no 
question of any genuine disarmament. 

In this day and age the situation has 
changed radically. 

The scientific and technological revolution 
has increased the destructive potential of war 
in a spectacular way. In fact a full-scale 
world war today can destroy civilisation and 
pretty quickly, too. Whereas in the past pre- 
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vention of war was a cherished goal for those 
classes and sections of the population who had 
borne the main burden of the arms race and 
who were the first casualties of war, today 
everybody, the entire human race has a vital 
stake in averting war, in disarmament. Nuclear 
war will be no respecter of national bounda- 
ries or of social status. 

It would be naive to deny the undeniable:the 
various difficulties and complexities involved 
in disarmament if only because it directly 
affects national security and the first duty 
of each state is to ensure its security. The ques- 
tion arises just what is national security and 
how can it be best ensured. Let’s examine this 
important matter in more detail. 

To many national security is synonymous 
with building up powerful well-equipped 
armed forces whose job is to serve as a reliable 
shield for a country’s territorial integrity 
and inviolability of its frontiers. This has been 
recognised as axiomatic down the centuries. 
As a result nations and politicians have grown 
accustomed psychologically to the idea that 
the national security of each country can best 
be ensured by its army, by weapons. “If you 
want peace get re dy for war”. This aphorism 
originally coined in Ancient Rome is still 
very much alive today in the age of nuclear 
missiles. 

Emphasis is placed on the force of arms, on 
the destructive capacity of weapons. But 
can any country today irrespective of its ter- 
ritorial size, population, its economic and 
scientific potential afford to rely on this alone? 
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The answer is no and understandably so. 
Not only a small country but even a medium- 
sized one can ill afford huge armies equipped 
with expensive weapons. Some may argue that 
there is NATO which comprises several coun- 
tries varying widely in size and military power 
which by their participation in the alliance 
ensure their national security. But, for one 
thing not all Western countries are members 
of NATO and for another no one has ever 
threatened the NATO member countries and 
the alliance’s emergence at the height of the 
cold war only worsened the situation in 
Europe. Finally as the record of history indi- 
cates the formation of coalitions and military 
blocs is but a passing phase. The most recent 
proof of this is the disintegration of SEATO 
and CENTO. 

National security is a relative notion and 
it would be wrong to reduce it to the mainte- 
nance ol! efficient standing armies equipped 
with adequate weaponry. Besides armaments 
far from being a static factor are evolving all 
the time and this obliges the state to invest 
increasingly more effort and resources into 
improving these physical means of ensuring 
national security. Clearly, not every country 
can allford this without prejudicing its econo- 
mic performance and living standards. 

At the same time the stronger the economy 
of a country and the wider its contacts with 
the rest of the world, the more viable it is. 
In this connection we would like to point to 
a far more effective factor of security. Federal 
Chanceller Bruno Kreisky of Austria has re- 
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peatedly stated that a good foreign policy is 
the best defense a country can have. The 
Austrian Chancellor has a profound point 
there. 

Let’s put it this way: which of two countries 
has a better chance of ensuring reliably its 
national security—the one that trusts its own 
physical defenses more (we leave aside the 
cost involved) or the one that puts its trust 
in a peace-oriented foreign policy, that culti- 
vates friendly neighbours and cooperates in 
every field with other countries, irrespective 
of their social system. Only a country which 
has aggressive aspirations will forego peac- 
eful coexistence and the development of mu- 
tually advantageous relations with other coun- 
tries. 

To get back to the example of Austria. 
The country follows a policy of active neutra- 
lity. Geographically it is sandwiched between 
countries with polarised socio-economic sys- 
tems. Austria cooperates with countries of 
both systems and is able to derive substantial 
economic benefits from this cooperation. It 
has small armed forces, it does not arm itself 
in a hurry and that too helps Austria to 
maintain its economic performance on a 
healthy basis. But perhaps Austria's national 
security is suffering as a result? You ask any 
Austrian politician and I am sure he will 
answer in the negative. 

Nonetheless, the concept “national security” 
is continually revised and updated by the 
West in an attempt to justify the arms race and 
to achieve military superiority over the USSR. 
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‘The USSR has proposed to give up the pursuit 
of the phantom of military superiority. You 
may build a new sophisticated bomber, do- 
zens, hundreds of new combat aircraft, new- 
design submarines and tanks ... but what 
does it change? It is schoolboy’s knowledge 
that both sides already have enough weapons 
to destroy everything living on earth and 
many times over, too. Which means that 
these weapons are more than enough to ensure 
national security provided, incidentally, that 
nuclear weapons are not used at all. In a situa- 
tion where both sides have rough parity in 
nuclear weapons and missiles the adding of 
new weapons systems or an increase in their 
destructive capacity is unlikely to secure any 
substantial military advantages to speak noth- 
ing of political ones. The only effective 
and reasonable way to safeguard the nation- 
al security of any country big and small 
in this age of nuclear missiles is disar- 
mament. 

But progress towards securing a halt to 
the arms race is greatly influenced by the 
subjective factor which is the will and readi- 
ness of political leaders to conclude appro- 
priate agreements in this field and to honour 
them. It is important to take account of 
the objective factors, too, the reality, the hard 
facts of life and to assess correctly the proces- 
ses occurring in the world and their conse- 
quences. One has to take into account the prog- 
ress of sicence and technology, to see the unde- 
sirable and, possibly, perilous consequences 
of neglecting these objective factors. One 
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should always bear in mind that the scientific 
and technological revolution is a double- 
edged weapon; it can bring great benefits 
to mankind and it can prove to be its grave 
digger if men fail to use its fruits sensibly 
and steer it in the wrong direction, not towards 
producing more and better goods and services 
but towards manufacturing ever more horrible 
weapons of mass destruction. 

The USSR has always taken the view that 
general and complete disarmament which it 
has advocated throughout its 60-odd-year his- 
tory would, of course, be the most desirable 
eventuality. True, there have been and still 
are politicians who claim that this is an impos- 
sible dream, that even if you destroy weapons 
people will fight using knives and _ sticks. 
This pessimistic attitude is rooted in the ba- 
sically fatalistic view of the world whereby 
man isa killing animal who has been preordai- 
ned by some unknown agency to kill his kind. 

Pessimism, hopelessness and expectation 
of doom and in consequence, passivity— 
these will never pave the road to disarma- 
ment. Addressing the dist session of the UN 
General Assembly in September 1976 the 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko said: 
“The Soviet Union rejects the gloomy conclusion 
that it is beyond man to end the arms race. 
No one can prove that people must either 
fight or get ready for killing each other ad 


infinitum.”? 
However, the record of international disar- 
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mament negotiations over many years indica- 
tes that it is impossible to solve the problem 
of general and complete disarmament over- 
night, that it is best to move towards this 
goal step by step, dealing with resolvable 
problems at any given moment. 

There is no denying that the disarmament 
problem is incredibly complex and multifac- 
eted and its solution depends on a great many 
different factors, subjective and objective. 
That is the reason why disarmament negotia- 
tions are always so long and difficult. But 
that does not mean that the disarmament 
problem defies solution. 

A crucial factor facilitating progress towards 
disarmament has been the changing alignment 
of forces on the world scene in favour of the 
forces of peace and social progress. 

Now, what does the Soviet Union mean 
by “the changing alignment of forces?” 

For centuries the concept of force was re- 
duced to the mijitary might of a country. Who 
has not heard of the notorious German Kaiser 
Wilhelm who when studying a country began 
by ascertaining how many divisions it had. 
Later, especially in this century a country’s 
strength was taken to be a function of its 
geographical position, territorial size, popula- 
tion, its cultural and educational standards 
and, most important, its economic potential 
and the level of its scientific and technological 
advancement. But these factors were again 
examined only from the standpoint of how 
much they contributed to the country’s mili- 
tary might, from the standpoint of its capa- 
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bility to wage defensive or aggressive 
wars. 

In other words the emphasis in assessing 
the alignment of forces in the world was placed 
on the military power of countries, above all 
of major powers, the relationships among 
which determined the political climate in the 
world, and decided the destinies of war and 
peace, namely the future of peoples whose 
Opinion was ignored. In the past wars were 
fought to redivide the world, to seize colonies 
and often to plunder conquered territories and 
countries. The questions of war and peace 
were decided on the so-called power basis, on 
the basis of relations between countries with 
Similar socio-economic and class structures, 
excepting, of course, colonial wars. 

As a result of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution and the emergence of a totally 
new state in terms of socio-economic and 
class structure—Soviet Russia—the confron- 
tation on the world scene gradually shifted 
from the national sphere to the class and social 
sphere. The military intervention of 14 Entente 
-led countries against the young and weak 
Soviet Russia was a graphic illustration of 
this. A later example was nazi Germany's 
aggression against the Soviet Union which 
was above all a class-motivated war conducted 
by nazi Germany under the slogan of destroying 
communism although within the framework 
of the Hitlerite strategy of establishing world 
domination. 

The emergence of the Soviet Union and lat- 
er of a world system of socialism created 
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a situation where the balance of power in the 
world ceased to be just a balance of military 
power. The impact of political, economic, 
ideological and moral factors has grown dra- 
matically and continues to grow. The questions 
of war and peace are now being tackled from 
a different angle. 

Existing socialism in the shape of a whole 
sroup of socialist countries has brought into 
being a powerful force that repudiates war 
as a method of accomplishing political aims 
and as an instrument of plunder and violence. 
For the first time in history the noble goal 
of banishing war from human affairs has 
been elevated into the rank of government 
policy. 

The Soviet Union’s spectacular achievements 
in science and engineering, notably, in the 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy and space exp- 
loration are well known. As early as 1954 the 
world’s first nuclear power station came on 
stream in the USSR. In October 1957 this 
country launched the first-ever artificial earth 
satellite—the Sputnik. 

On April 12, 1961 the Soviet Union was the 
first to orbit a man. He was Yuri Gagarin. 
On November 41, 1962 the Soviet Union 
Jaunched the first probe towards Mars. 

Soviet achievements in the peaceful uses 
of nuclear energy, space exploration and mis- 
sile development do not threaten anyone. 
The Soviet Union has placed these achieve- 
ments in the service of the struggle for peace. 
However, these and other Soviet scientific and 
technical advances carried with them serious 
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political implications in the sense that the 
West had lost its superiority in a number of 
major areas of human endeavour. 

The scientific and technological revolution 
which has developed at a spectacular pace over 
the past few decades has led to the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons and missiles not 
only in the USA and in the USSR, but alsoin 
some other countries. This, in turn, ended the 
military superiority of the West and added 
a new dimension to the question of war and 
peace. Government leaders in the West were 
compelled to acknowledge the West’s loss of 
its military advantage and admit an objective 
necessity for peaceful coexistence with the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries. 
The Western doctrines of “balance of terror”, 
“nuclear dead-end” are a reflection of the 
West’s realisation that the situation in the 
world in a purely military sense has changed. 
This realisation has had matching political 
consequences as it prompted Western politi- 
cians to look for ways of strengthening nation- 
al security not by whipping up the arms race 
but through reaching agreement with the 
other side at least on the limitation of arma- 
ments. 

The new alignment of forces in the world 
has forced many Western politicians to aban- 
don the hope that the argument of “who beats 
whom” in the historical confrontation of capi- 
talism and socialism could be clinched by 
force of arms. This prompted the conclusion 
that a further arms build-up far from strength- 
ening security diminishes it. 
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The USSR and other socialist countries 
proceed from the realisation that disarmament 
is a realistic and attainable goal. “Today”, 
as Leonid Brezhnev pointed out in his book 
In the Name of World Peave, “the situation 
has changed. The forces of socialism and peace 
exercise such powerful influence that the 
progress towards this cardinal goal for all 
mankind is shifting to the realm of the pos- 
sible, even though progress is slow and is in 
evidence in some areas only. The ruling circles 
of the capitalist countries are increasingly 
coming to realise that in this nuclear age the 
stake on unleashing a new world conflagration 
is as hopeless as it is perilous and criminal.”! 

The collapse of the colonial system of impe- 
rialism in the 1950s and early 1960s, the 
emergence of new states and the growing inde- 
pendence of former semi-colonies in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America have also made a 
direct impact on the changing alignment of 
forces in the world. 

The developing countries with their vast 
natural resources and manpower are making 
an increasing impact on world development. 
muffice it to say that the majority of UN 
member countries are developing states with 
many of them following a non-capitalist path. 

The non-alignment movement is another 
positive iactor. The movement embraces the 
majority of the developing countries which 
demand an end to the crippling and costly 


1 In the Name of World Peace, Vol. 2, p. 292 
(in Russian). 
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arms race, to initiate disarmament and use 
the resources thus released to help developing 
countries in their plight. 

In other words, world politics has ceased 
to be the exclusive province of a few major 
powers and more and more countries are 
becoming involved in its mainstream and in- 
fluencing the solution of many world problems, 
including disarmament. 

In the past governments ignored the will 
and desire of their subjects when deciding 
whether to fight or make peace for these subjects 
had only one duty, namely, to provide cannon 
fodder, to kill and be killed. The situation 
has changed since then. 

The rising cultural standards and growing 
political self-awareness of the popular mas- 
ses, their participation in a variety of politi- 
cal and trade-union movements does not allow 
the ruling circles of capitalist countries to ig- 
nore their will and aspirations despite the 
broad ideological offensive through the mass 
media designed to mislead and misinftorm 
them. The working class, the intellectual com- 
munity and other sections of society are increas- 
ingly becoming involved in the movement for 
democratic rights, in the struggle for peace 
and security. No longer is a picture of the real 
situation in the world available to the selected 
few. Ever wider sections of the population 
are now in a position to keep track of what 
Is going on. 

It is a feature of the present-day situation 
that world public opinion is a force to reckon 
with. Fhe emergence of this new phenomenon 
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is directly attributable to the revolution in the 
mass media, it is the result of expanding ex- 
changes and contacts between countries, be- 
tween political and public organisations. Final- 
ly, it is the product of expanding foreign travel 
and tourism. As the result of all this events in 
one country or countries immediately become 
known in another and elicit a response from 
the rest of the world. World public opinion 
which politicians can only ignore at their 
peril is moulded by a variety of factors. World 
public opinion is always on the side of progres- 
Sive, just and peace-oriented moves and 
actions. Witness the world-wide movement 
that involved many different political currents 
that demanded an end to the US war in Viet- 
nam, or the condemnation by the world pub- 
lic of the assassination of President Allende 
and the establishment of a fascist dictatorship 
in Chile. 

These developments show that in these 
days of the social, scientific and technological 
revolution the peoples of the world are trying 
to make history consciously and not turn in 
upon themselves within their respective nation- 
al borders. They are seeking to influence 
varlous precesses that shape the future of all 
mankind. 

In this context we should mention in partic- 
ular the world-wide peace movement which 
demonsitraled its growing power and influence 
at the 1973 World Peace Congress in Moscow. 
This movement which brings together people 
subscribing to different political philosophies 
and religious creeds is working towards the 
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achievement of a noble and truly great goal— 
a lasting peace and international security. 

The situation brought about by the changed 
alignment of world forces in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s ushered in a new stage in in- 
ternational relations marked by detente which 
is becoming a dominant trend in the world. 
This was not the product of the operation of 
spontaneous forces. It took the Soviet Union 
and all progressive and peaceloving forces 
throughout the world tremendous efforts to 
overcome the legacy of the cold war, to end 
the atmosphere of suspicion and mistrust that 
used to dominate relations between states and 
peoples. 

The logic of historical development brought 
realistically minded Western politicians and 
statesmen and the forces they represented 
to the realisation of fundamental changes in 
world affairs and to the admission that the old 
foreign policy of the cold war was no longer 
offering any advantages and was hopeless. 

The present stage in mankind’s progress 
makes peaceful coexistence a vital necessity 
in international relations. The realisation 
that this is so is spreading, which is a logical 
development for without peaceful coexistence 
between socialist and capitalist countries 
it would be impossible to avert thermonuclear 
war with its truly catastrophic consequences 
for the human race. 

Peaceful coexistence does not mean Just 
a state of peace between nations, the absence 
of war, it also implies broad-ba 


tional cooperation without which jt is impos 
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sible to check the arms race and initiate disar- 
mament, impossible to solve other problems 
confronting mankind including environmental 
pollution, food shortage, the ever widening 
gap between the industrialised countries and 
the developing ones. 

The policy of peaceful coexistence between 
countries with different social systems which 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
have championed for many long years is now 
becoming a basic feature of international re- 
lations and is getting recognition in interna- 
tional law. It teok the form of cooperation 
between socialist and capitalist countries on 
a bilateral and multilateral basis with strict 
observance by all involved of the principles 
of equality and mutual benefit, respect for 
soverelenty and non-interference in internal 
affairs. On this basis treaties and agreements 
were concluded, above all in Europe, and 
declarations on the principles of cooperation 
and protocols covering mutual consultations 
were signed.’ 

A good start to this process was made on 
June 30, 1966 when the Soviet-French Declara- 
tion was signed at the end of the visit to 
the USSR by the then President de Gaulle. 
The declaration expressed the desire of both 
sides to develop cooperation and concord 
between the two countries. In 1974, during 
the visit by Leonid Brezhnev to France an 
important document— Principles of Coopera- 
tion Between the USSR and France—was 
signed. The document emphasised that the 
close cooperation between the USSR and France 
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was of great importance for the preservation 
of peace and maintaining the momentum of 
detente, that it was a major contribution to 
security and the development of peaceful rela- 
tions between all European states given the 
strict observance of the principles of the 
inviolability of borders, non-interference in 
internal affairs, equality, independence and 
the renunciation of the threat or use of force. 

On August 12, 1970 a treaty was signed in 
Moscow between the USSR and the FRG 
which marked a turning point in relations 
between the two countries and a major contri- 
bution to stabilising the situation in Europe. 
The crucial importance of that treaty lay in 
the recognition of the inviolability of European 
borders as they took shape at the end of the 
Second World War and in the post-war period. 
The world public hailed this expression of poli- 
tical realism by the West German government. 

That was followed by the conclusion of 
similar treaties between the FRG and Poland 
and between the FRG and Czechoslovakia 
which normalised the FRG's relations with 
those two countries. 

The efforts of the GDR over many years to 
establish normal diplomatic relations with 
the FRG finally bore fruit when on December 
21, 1972 the GDR and the FRG signed the 
Treaty on the Bases of Relations Between the 
GDR and the FRG. Shortly afterwards the 
two German states were admitted to UN 
membership. The treaty stressed that rela- 
tions between the two countries would be based 
on peaceful coexistence. 
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Another major contribution to the ameliora- 
tion of the situation in Europe was the Quad- 
ripartite Agreement on West Berlin which 
was signed in September 1971. 

A major landmark was reached in May 
1972 when a series of major documents was 
signed in Moscow between the USSR and 
the USA including the Basic Principles of 
Mutual Relations Between the USSR and the 
USA, the Treaty between the USSR and the 
USA on the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic Mis- 
sile Systems and the Interim Agreement Be- 
tween the USSR and the USA on Certain 
Measures with Respect to the Limitation of 
Strategic Offensive Arms. Significantly the 
Basic Principles of Mutual Relations between 
the USSR and the USA contained a recogni- 
tion that in the nuclear age there was no alter- 
native to conducting their mutual relations 
on the basis of peaceful coexistence.! Thus, 
the world’s two biggest powers recognised de 
jure and de facto the principle of peaceful 
coexistence as a basis of their mutual relations. 

We liave mentioned only some of the major 
stages in the process of restructuring interna- 
tional relations on the basis of peaceful coexist- 
ence and detente, cooperation between coun- 
iries with different social systems on the basis 
of equality. This created a more favourable 
climate in which to tackle the crucial prob- 
Jems of ending the arms race and initiating 
disarmament. 


1 New Times, No. 23, 1972, p. 39. 
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The process of detente reached a high point 
with the Conference on Security and Coope- 
ration in Europe. 

The idea of such a conference was first ad- 
vanced by the Warsaw Treaty Conference in 
Bucharest way back in 1966. It took years 
of strenuous efforts by the socialist countries 
to overcome the resistance of the enemies of 
detente before the Helsinki Conference could 
meet. 

In November 1972 multilateral consulta- 
tions began in the Finnish town of Dipoli 
which adopted the agenda for the projected 
All-Kuropean conference. The years that fol- 
lowed saw two rounds of negotiations attended 
by representatives of 33 European nations as 
well as of the US and Canada. The conferees had 
to iron out not a few difficulties and problems 
before they could work out the text of the Fi- 
nal Act. 

A truly historic event in European and 
indeed international life was the convening 
at the end of July and the beginning of August 
of 1975 of the final stage of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe at the 
summit level in Helsinki. The heads of state 
of 33 European countries, the US and Canada 
signed the Final Act which was called upon 
to lay down the foundations of peace and 
security in Kurope. 

The Helsinki Conference was an unprecedent- 
ed event in history. Its convocation and suc- 
cessful conclusion was an expression oi the 
progress of detente as it marked a turning 
point in international relations away from 
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confrontation and towards peaceful coopera- 
tion on the basis of equality between coun- 
tries with different social systems, big and 
small, neutral and aligned in opposing mili- 
tary and political blocs. The results of the 
Helsinki Conference represented a_ success 
for all of its participants, a victory of reason 
and political realism. 

Of all the various accords reached in Hel- 
sinki and reflected in the Final Act we should 
single out for special mention the Declaration 
on Principles Guiding Relations Between 
Participating States. These principles are as 
follows: 

hy sovereign equality, respect for the ann 
inherent in sovereignty; 
refraining from the threat or use of ees 
inviolability of frontiers; 
territorial integrity of states; 
peaccful settlement of disputes; 
non-intervention in internal affairs; 
respect for human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms, including the freedom of thought, 
conscience, religion or belief; 

8. equal rights and self-determination ol 
peoples; 

J. cooperation among states; 

10. fulfilment in good faith of obligations un- 
der international law.' 

It is plain that the observance of these 
principles is of crucial importance for the 
peaceful future of Europe. 


= amen gots 


ee 


1 See New Times, No. 32, 1975, pp. 27-28. 
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Of particular importance are commitments 
undertaken by the participating states in the 
field of disarmament. The Final Act states 
in this connection: “The participating States 
recognise the interests of all of them in efforts 
aimed at lessening military confrontation and 
promoting disarmament which are designed 
to complement political detente in Europe and 
to strengthen their security. They are convin- 
ced of the necessity to take effective measures 
in these fields which by their scope and by 
their nature constitute steps towards the ulti- 
mate achievement of general and complete 
disarmament under strict and effective inter- 
national control, and which should result in 
strengthening peace and security throughout 
the world.”* 

In spite of all the difficulties and problems 
encountered in tackling questions of disarma- 
ment it has been possible in recent years to 
make a measure of progress towards the re- 
solution of the problem of general and com- 
plete disarmament, a key problem facing all 
mankind. 


1 New Times, No. 32, 1975, p. 31. 


XII. INTERNATIONAL TREATIES 
AND AGREEMENTS 
ON CURBING 
THE ARMS RACE 
AND ON DISARMAMENT 


The record of international affairs to 
date indicates that curbing the arms race and 
disarmament area feasible goal. It has been 
proved that given, above all, the good will 
and determination of government leaders it 
should be possible to overcome all difficulties 
and attain this goal. The substance of the 
international agreements, treaties and conven- 
tions concluded so far indicates their crucial 
importance for the future of world peace and 
security. 

One of the first major international treaties 
concluded since the end of the last war was 
the Moscow Treaty Banning Nuclear Weapon 
Tests in the Atmosphere, in Outer Space and 
Under Water which was concluded in Moscow 
in 14963. The conclusion of this treaty had been 
preceded by prolonged and difficult negotia- 
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tions by the three powers, the US, USSR 
and Britain, which began as early as the au- 
tumn of 1958 in Geneva. 

At the outset the USSR submitted a draft 
treaty on the cessation of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons tests in order to rid the world for 
all time of experimental A and H explosions 
as these tests contaminated the atmosphere, 
the soil and seas and oceans with radioactive 
fall-out and spurred the nuclear weapons race. 
In submitting its draft treaty the USSR 
proceeded from the need to impose a ban on 
all types of nuclear testing. The USSR was 
guided by the recognition that modern science 
and technology enabled nuclear powers to de- 
tect even the smallest nuclear explosions 
using national detection facilities. 

Although even at that early stage the USSR 
agreed in principle to discuss proposals put 
forward by neutral states for selective verifica- 
tion procedures based on the voluntary invi- 
tation extended by the country in whose ter- 
ritory an international verification commission 
had detected unclear evidence of nuclear 
tests, the USA and Britain refused to agree 
to a ban on all types of nuclear tests including 
those conducted underground. In this situa- 
tion the Soviet government in the summer of 
1963 proposed to ban nuclear tests in the 
three media: in the atmosphere, in outer space 
and under water. 

The tests ban treaty was signed in Moscow 
on August 5, 1963 and was ratified on October 
10 of the same year. The basic substance of the 
treaty is this: each contracting party under- 
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took to ban, prevent and refrain from experi- 
mental explosions of nuclear weapons and any 
other nuclear explosions in any place under 
its jurisdiction or control, in the atmosphere 
and beyond, including outer space, and under 
water, including territorial waters and the 
high seas. Each contracting party undertook 
not to help in conducting nuclear tests in the 
three media. There was no time limit on the 
duration of the treaty. 

For the first time in the long chronicle of the 
cold war a treaty was concluded by countries 
with different social systems, a treaty that 
was of crucial importance for all mankind. 
Small wonder that to date over 100 countries 
have acceeded to the treaty. Unfortunately, 
France and China have not yet done so. 
What is more, China continues to test nuclear 
weapons in tle atmosphere ignoring the world- 
wide protests. 

Underground nuclear tests are not yet ban- 
ned. This problem is still unresolved. A mea- 
sure of progress towards its resolution was 
made in July 1974 when the USSR and the 
USA agreed to limit underground nuclear 
tests. 

Spectacular scientific and technological pro- 
gress has enabled man to invade hitherto 
unexplored spheres such as outer space and 
the Antarctic. Developments in the world 
have compelled attention to the problem of 
prevention of the possibility of military use 
of nuclear energy in these new areas and to 
concluding appopriate agreements to rule it 
out. 
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The first such agreement was the 1959 
Antarctic Treaty. The USSR was instrumental 
in bringing it about. The treaty imposed the 
total ban on nuclear explosions in the frozen 
continent where many countries are conduct- 
ing peaceful scientific research. 

In 1961 the USSR was the first to orbit a 
spaceman—he was the now legendary Yuri 
Gagarin. This ushered in a new era in the 
conquest of space. The Soviet Union raised 
the question of the peaceful uses of outer 
space. At the 12th session of the UN General 
Assembly in 1953 the Soviet government pro- 
posed to include in the agenda the question 
of the banning of the use of cosmic space for 
military purposes, the elimination of foreign 
military bases on the territories of other coun- 
tries and international cooperation in the study 
of cosmic space. 

After this question was considered at the 
12th and subsequent sessions of the UN Gene- 
ral Assembly the USSR and the USA in mutual 
consultations drafted the Treaty on Principles 
Governing the Activities of States in the Explora- 
tion and Use of Outer Space, Including the 
Moon and Other Celestial Bodies. The dratit 
treaty was adopted by the UN General As- 
sembly on December 14, 1966 and was rati- 
fied on October 10, 1967. Thus, outer space 
was made a zone of peace and international 
cooperation. The joint Soviet-American space 
venture—the Soyuz-Aj ollo joint tlight—came 
as the first tangible proof of the possibility 
and usefulness of international cooperation 
in space exploration for peaceful purposes. 
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Another major international legal document 
concerning nuclear weapons was the Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
which was signed on July 1, 1968 and ratified 
at the start of 1970, when almost 100 countries 
acceeded to it. 

The final version of the treaty had been 
preceded by long and difficult negotiations 
even though as early as the 1960s the danger 
of the continuous proliferation of nuclear 
weapons in the world became quite real be- 
cause of the rapid scientific and technological 
progress. 

Once again the USSR was the initiator of 
this treaty. On September 24, 1965 the Soviet 
delegates submitted a draft treaty on nuclear 
non-proliferation to the consideration of the 
20th session of the UN General Assembly. 
The Assembly approved by a unanimous vote 
a resolution calling for the conclusion of a 
treaty thit would leave no loopholes enabling 
nuclear or non-nuclear powers to spread nu- 
clear weapons in whatever form, either directly 
or indirectly. In 1965 the Assembly approved 
the draft treuty submitted to it which was the 
result of the collective efforts of many coun- 
tries. 

Today it would be in order to look again at 
the substance of that treaty. Under it the 
nuclear powers undertake not to transfer 
nuclear weapons or control over them to coun- 
tries not in possession of such weapons. The 
non-nuclear powers undertake not to accept 
nuclear weapons and to decline help in its 
production. This applies to nuclear devices 
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which are designed for peaceful explosioiis 
since any such device may be converted to a 
military use. 

At the same time the treaty reserved the 
right to the participating states to develop 
research, to produce and use nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes. What is more, the parti- 
cipating states undertook to facilitate inter- 
national exchange of equipment, materials, 
scientific and technical information in the 
field of the peaceful uses of nuclear energy as 
well as in the conduct of peaceful nuclear 
explosions in the interests of non-nuclear 
States. 

The treaty bound non-nuclear powers to 
accept safeguards of the International Atomic 
Finergy Agency ensuring that  fissionable 
materials and specialised equipment be 
used exclusively for peaceful purposes. A 
supervisory network was set up for verifi- 
cation. 

However, for all the great importance of this 
treaty in the context of efforts to stop the 
nuclear armsrace and avert the menace of nuc- 
lear war no one hundred per cent guarantee 
has yet been achieved against the spread of 
nuclear weapons. 

Another major international legal document 
was the Treaty on the Prohibition of the Empla- 
cement of Nuclear and Other Weapons of Mass 
Destruction on the Sea-Bed and the Ocean 
Floor and in the Subsoil Thereof which was 
opened for signature on February 11, 1971. 
Once again the Soviet Union was the initiator. 
In March 1969 the USSR submitted a drait 
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treaty banning the use of the sea-bed and ocean 
floor for military purposes to the considera- 
tion of the Geneva Committee on Disarma- 
ment. 

The states parties to the above-mentioned 
treaty, and over 100 of them have acceded to 
date, undertook not to install on the sea-bed 
and the ocean floor and in the subsoil thereof 
any nuclear and other weapons of mass destruc- 
tion nor any structures, storage facilities or 
facilities for testing and using such weapons. 
The treaty provides for a system of verification 
of its observance. The importance of this 
treaty lies in the fact that it rules out the 
emplacement and use of nuclear weapons in 
the world seas and oceans which take up three 
quarters of the planet’s surface. 

Apart from nuclear weapons chemical and 
bacteriological weapons are in the mass de- 
struction category. While taking albeit partial 
measures to limit nuclear weapons it is danger- 
ous to leave untouched other weapons of mass 
destruction. Aware of this the USSR in Sep- 
tember 1969 submitted to the consideration of 
the 24th session of the UN General Assembly 
a draft convention on the prohibition of 
the development, production and _ stockpil- 
ing of chemical and _ bacteriological (bio- 
logical) weapons and their destruction. This 
Soviet initiative met with broad support 
on the part of the world public but the US, 
using the traditional pretext of “verifica- 
tion difficulties”, refused to go along with 
the, Soviet proposal for a ban on chemical 
weapons. 
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In the situation that arose only the first step 
could be taken towards concluding a Conven- 
tion on the Prohibition of the Development, 
Production and Stockpiling of Bacteriological 
(Biological) and Toxin Weapons and on Their 
Destruction. A draft convention was approved 
in December 1971 by the 26th session of the 
UN General Assembly and on April 10, 
1972 it was opened for signature. 

Under this convention participating states 
undertook not to develop, produce, stockpile, 
acquire or store under any circumstances any 
microbiological and other biological agents 
or toxins of a type and in quantities which 
are not strictly for preventive, protective or 
other peaceful purposes. At the same time the 
convention bans the development, production 
and stockpiling of weapons, equipment or 
delivery systems designed to use them for 
hostile purposes. 

The convention provides for the destruction 
or conversion to peaceful uses within nine 
months of its entry into force of bacteriologi- 
cal weapons and its delivery systems and other 
related equipment. 

The states parties to the convention under- 
took not to transfer to anyone bacteriological 
weapons and not to help other countries to 
produce them. 

To deal with any questions arising from the 
implementation of the convention the parti- 
cipating states undertook to conduct consulta- 
tions and cooperate with one another using 
recognised international procedures within 
the UN and in accordance with its Charter. 
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Any state party to the convention detecting 
violation by another state of its commitments 
under the convention may lodge a complaint 
with the UN Security Council which will con- 
duct further investigation if necessary. 

The importance of this convention lies in it 
being the first-ever real disarmament measure 
which provides not just for limitation but for 
total destruction of a whole class of dangerous 
weapons. 

The Convention on the Prohibition of the 
Military or Any Other Hostile Use of the Envi- 
ronmental Modification Techniques (1977) is 
one of the more recent international legal 
documents which was signed on May 18, 
1977 in Geneva by 34 UN member coun- 
tries. 

The drafting of this important document 
also encountered not a few difficulties. As early 
as 1974 the UN General Assembly approved 
the Soviet proposal to conclude a conven- 
tion banning environmental modification for 
military or other purposes incompatible with 
the interests of ensuring international security, 
the welfare and health of peoples. That was 
followed by consultations between the USSR 
and the US. The final draft of the convention 
was completed by the Committee on Disar- 
mament in Geneva. The 31st session of the 
UN General Assembly in 1976 approved the 
text of the convention and opened it for signa- 
ture in spite of the opposition of the Chinese 
delegates and the delegates of some other 
countries. 

You may well ask why was it necessary to 
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have a convention covering what is at first 
glance a rather unlikely and even fantastic 
eventuality which environmental modification 
appears to be. Incidentally, such questions 
were indeed asked at the UN. It isa fact, how- 
ever, that in these days of the scientific and 
technological revolution science is used ever 
more widely to overcome the disastrous effects 
of natural calamities, to carry out cloud 
seeding in arid areas or to trigger off ava- 
lanches. It cannot be ruled out, and scientists 
admit it, that scientific advances widl be used 
for military purposes, say, by modifying the 
weather situation—by triggering off destruc- 
tive hurricanes and cyclones onthe battlefield 
in order to destroy hostile ports, airfields and 
navies. These and other methods may have 
irreversible consequences for the environment 
worldwide. It was therefore necessary to erect 
an obstacle well in advance in the way of scien- 
tific and technological research in the new, so 
far little explored military directions. The 
convention imposes a ban on what is sometimes 
called “weather war”. 

The convention was a carefully draited docu- 
ment both from a legal and scientific points of 
view. Article 1 states, that “each State Party 
to the Convention undertakes not to engage 
in military or any other hostile use of environ- 
mental modification techniques having wide- 
spread, long-lasting or severe effects as the 
means of destruction, damage or injury to any 
other State Party.”! The convention contains 
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clearly defined provisions ensuring the strict 
observance by all states parties of their com- 
mitment. It also proviles for a system of con- 
sultations between states parties and for an 
exchange of scientific and technical informa- 
tion on the possible uses of environmental] 
modification techniques for peaceful  pur- 
poses. 

Of no less importance in the context of 
efforts to end the arms race and initiate disar- 
mament are bilateral agreements the USSR 
has concluded with individual Western coun- 
tries, above all with the Us. Such agreements, 
of which more later, were first achieved inthe 
early 1970s when the ruling circles of Western 
countries, notably of the US, saw incontestable 
evidence that the “policy of strength” they had 
followed until then against the USSR and the 
entire socialist community had failed. This 
compelled the United States to undertake an 
“agonising reassessment” of the dogmas and 
canons of the cold war and make the conclu- 
Sion that peaceful coexistence between states 
with different social systems was a_ neces- 
sity. 

This reassessment was ex pedited by the Soviet 
Union’s consistent policy aimed at preventing 
war and aggression, a policy that was paralleled 
by the Soviet Union's constructive proposals to 
resolve international problems and disputes by 
negotiations. 

The Soviet Union has given particular impor- 
tance and continues to do so to its relations 
with the United States, the principal capital- 
ist power, always aware that the future of the 
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world largely hinges on the relations between 
the two nuclear powers. 

Addressing the 24th Congress of the CPSU 
in 1971 Leonid Brezhnev stated: 

“We proceed from the assumption that it is 
possible to improve relations between the 
USSR and the USA. Our principled line with 
respect to the capitalist countries, including 
the USA, is consistently and fully to practise 
the principles of peaceful coexistence, to devel- 
op mutually advantageous ties, and to cooper- 
ate, with states prepared to do so, in strength- 
ening peace, making our relations with them 
as stable as possible.”! 

This was the Soviet Union’s appeal to the 
US to initiate a serious dialogue at a time 
when Soviet cooperation with a number of 
West European countries had made some 
headway. Unfortunately the Republican 
Administration at the time made no res- 
ponse. 

Between 1972 and 1976 five summit meet- 
ings took place which resulted in a series of 
bilateral documents of major importance. 
It was above all “the Basic Principles of Mu- 
tual Relations Between the USSR and the 
USA” which was signed by the General Secre- 
tary of the CC CPSU and the US President 
on May 29, 1972. 

In this fundamental document which re- 
tains its validity today the two sides declared 
that “they will proceed from the common de- 
termination that in the nuclear age there is 
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no alternative to conducting their mutual 
relations on the basis of peaceful coexistence.”! 
Thus, for the first time the principle of peace- 
ful coexistence was formalised in an interna- 
tional legal document which was something 
the USSR had worked for a long time. 

Of special importance was the commitment 
undertaken by the USSR and the US that they 
“will do their utmost to avoid military con- 
frontations and to prevent the outbreak of 
nuclear war” and that “discussions and nego- 
tiations on outstanding issues will be conducted 
in a spirit of reciprocity, mutual accommo- 
dation and mutual benefit”. Later the docu- 
ment also put a formal seal on such a funda- 
mental principle of mutual relations as equal 
security of both sides which is of special impor- 
tance in any consideration of disarmament 
matters. “The recognition of the security 
interests of the Parties based on the principle 
of equality” is treated in the document as a 
prerequisite for “maintaining and strength- 
ening peaceful relations between the USSR 
and the USA.” The two sides undertook to 
continue efforts aimed at limiting armaments 
and make special efforts to limit strategic 
arms. 

This is briefly the substance of the document 
designed to govern in the long term the joint 
activities of both great powers in the interests 
of world peace and security. 


1 New Times, No. 23, 1972, p. 39, 
2 Idid. 
3 Tbid. 
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The first half of the 1970s saw the conclu- 
sion between the USSR and the USA of other 
important agreements: 

— The Agreement on Measures to Reduce 
the Risk of Outbreak of Nuclear War which 
is designed to preclude accidental or unautho- 
rised use of nucler weapons controlled by the 
USSR and the USA. This agreement was 
signed on September 30, 1971. 

— The USSR and the USA are the world’s 
leaders in space exploration. The two coun- 
tries recognise that outer space could be used 
for military purposes. To rule it out the two 
countries concluded a special Agreement Con- 
cerning Cooperation in the Exploration and 
Use of Outer Space for Peaceful Purposes. 
The agreement was signed in Moscow on May 
24, 1972. 

— The Agreement on the Prevention of 
Nuclear War of June 22, 1973 which is not 
limited in its duration. The USSR and 
the USA solemnly agreed that prevention 
of the danger of nuclear war and use of nu- 
clear weapons is an aim of their policy. In 
pursuance of this aim the USSR and the USA 
undertook to refrain from the threat or use 
of force against each other, against allies 
of the other and against third countries in 
circumstances which may jeopardise interna- 
tional peace and security. This bilateral! 
agreement, of which the USSR was the initi- 
ator, isa factor in strengthening internation- 
al security, as well. 

The problem of strategic arms limitation 
is of crucial importance for Soviet-American 
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relations. The two countries initiated nego- 
tiations on this problem way back in the 
autumn of 1969. Since then negotiations on 
the summit level have been of decisive 1m- 
portance in this context. Special delegations 
appointed by the two governments have been 
conducting preparatory work in Geneva. 

At the present time in the field of strate- 
gic arms limitation the following agreements 
are in operation between the USSR and 
the USA: 

— The Treaty on the Limitation of Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Systems concluded in May 
1972. Under it the two countries undertook 
to limit the deployment in each other of 
ABM systems to just two ABM complexes 
with a specified number of launchers in each. 
The treaty thus imposed a limit on the costly 
ABM race. 

It is easy to visualise what would happen 
if the two countries began to deploy full- 
scale ABM systems (the US at the time al- 
ready had the Safeguard system). This would 
inevitably create a situation where both 
sides would rapidly develop and deploy ever 
new ollensive missile systems and nuclear 
missile complexes and that would have an 
accelerating ellect on the arms race generally. 

— In 1974 the USSR and USA signed 
a protocol to the Treaty on the Limitation 
of ABM Systems which reduced the number 
of ABM complexes in each to just one. Both 
the treaty and the protocol are of unlimited 
duration. 

At the end of the USSR-US summit meeting 
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in Moscow in May 1972 following prolonged 
and tough negotiations the two sides signed 
the Interim Agreement Between the USSR 
and the USA on Certain Measures with Res- 
pect to the Limitation of Strategic Offensive 
Arms. The agreement signed for five years 
entered into force on October 3, 1972. 

Under it the two great powers for the first 
time agreed to ban the construction of ad- 
ditional land-based ICBM launchers and put 
a ceiling on the number of submarine-based 
ICBMs and in addition limited the number 
of operational ICBM-carrying submarines at 
the signing of the Interim Agreement. In 
other words, this agreement froze the arse- 
nals of both land and submarine-based stra- 
tegic offensive arms at the disposal of both 
sides in the summer of 1972. 

What the agreement did not ban was 
modernisation and replacement by improved 
weapons systems. In order to assure confi- 
dence in the good faith of the other side 
in implementing the agreement both sides 
were free to use national technical verifica- 
tion facilities available to them in accordance 
with universally recognised principles of in- 
ternational law. The two sides undertook to 
carry on active negotiations on the further 
limitation of strategic offensive arms. 

It is impossible to overestimate the im- 
portance of this latter agreement for efforts 
to curb the arms race in the most sensitive 
department of the military strength of both 
countries — the strategic arms. At the same 
time the Interim Agreement indicated that 
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given the good will and endeavour of both 
sides the USSR and the USA can and must 
achieve agreement and adopt concrete mea- 
sures to lessen the war danger. 

The world public responded enthusiastical- 
ly to the USSR-USA agreements on the limi- 
tation of ABM systems and on freezing the 
strategic offensive arms levels which prepared 
the ground for further steps towards a more 
long-term and comprehensive agreement limi- 
ting strategic arms. 

The second round of Soviet-American talks 
on strategic arms known as SALT-2, which 
began after the 1972 Moscow summit, pro- 
mised good results in the progress towards 
a new agreement. During their meeting at 
Vladivostok the CC CPSU General Secretary 
Leonid Brezhnev and the former US President 
Ford outlined the parameters of a future 
agreement. The new agreement unlike the In- 
terim Agreement was to have covered not only 
the quantitative but also the qualitative aspect 
of strategic arms limitation. In particular, it 
was to cover the appearance of MIRV missiles 
capable of hitting several targets at once which 
made it imperative to impose ceilings on 
the number of such missiles in possession 
of both sides. A fundamental formula was 
agreed on this important matter. Agreement 
was also reached to extend the new treaty 
to cover strategic aircraft whose number was 
not limited by the Interim Agreement. Besides, 
it was decided that the new agreement would 
run until 1955 and without waiting for its 
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expiry the USSR and the USA would initiate 
negotiations on further limitation and _ pos- 
sible reduction of their strategic arms. 

The Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty 
(SALT-2) signed by President Leonid Brezh- 
nev of the Soviet Union and President Car- 
ter of the United States on June 18, 1979 
at their Vienna summit was a major land- 
mark on mankind’s long and hard road to 
a safer and more sensible world. The product 
of seven years of delicate and tough negotia- 
tions between the USSK and the USA, the 
Treaty imposes important limitations on the 
more formidable and destructive strategic 
arms: land and submarine-based ICBMs and 
strategic bombers. In hammering the Treaty 
the two sides proceeded from the principle 
of parity and equal security. The Treaty 
places ceilings on the number of strategic 
units each side may retain: not more than 
2,400 units for each, to be reduced to 2,250 
by January 1, 1981. Both sides also under- 
took to limit modernisation of their strategic 
weapons. 

The parties agreed that the new treaty 
can ensure the further limitation and re- 
duction of strategic oifensive arms. 

The joint USSR-US communique issued 
at the end of the Vienna Summit says that 
neither side will seek military superiority 
over the other. Leonid Brezhnev and Jimmy 
Carter agreed that SALT-2 would exercise 
a positive influence on talks on other aspects 
of ending the arms race and initiating dis- 
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The Soviet Union holds implementation 
of SALT-2 in its entirety will open up new 
opportunities for halting the stockpiling of 
nuclear missiles and for imposing efiective 
curbs on their modernisation. It would fur- 
ther the efforts to curb the nuclear armaments 
race and open the way to a substantial arms 
reduction and to the ultimate goal—complete 
cessation of the production and eventual des- 
truction of nuclear weapons. 
vg Responsible statesmen in many countries 
and the world public hailed SALT-2 and 
expressed the hope that its implementation 
would be a major step forward in the bid 
to prevent a thermonuclear world war and 
help solve the most burning and_ pressing 
problem of today —disarmament. 

In a situation where both the powers have 
their nuclear weapons based on the ground, 
on submarines and surface vessels, on air- 
craft and mobile launchers there is the danger 
of their accidental or unauthorised employment 
as a result of a human error or incorrect 
interpretation of the incoming information 
by the personnel manning advance warning 
systems. It is therefore important to adopt 
adequate measures and to work out an ef- 
lective procedure to rule out the possibility 
of a fatal mistake. The USSR has signed 
relevant agreements with France and Britain. 

On July 16, 1976 the USSR and France 
signed an accord on the prevention of acciden- 
tal or unsanctioned use of nuclear weapons. 
Later, on October 10, 1977 the USSR signed 
an agreement on the prevention of accidental 
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nuclear war with Britain. Agreements were 
also signed between the USSR and France 
and the USSR and Britain strengthening the 
regime of nuclear non-proliferation. 

These agreements represented a significant 
practical contribution to strenzthening in- 
ternational security. It is clear that without 
these agreements the world would have wit- 
nessed an ever more intensive nuclear arms 
race and the goal of curbing it would have 
been that much more remote. Admittedly 
these measures are of a limited character 
as the above-mentioned agreements have not 
yet been signed by all countries. Notably 
China which is a nuclear power has refused 
to accede to them. Even so these argeements, 
treaties and conventions constitute steps in 
the right direction as they lessen the danger 
of nuclear war and prepare the ground for 
new agreements in the field of disarmament. 


XIII. THE MILESTONES 


AND THE PRINCIPAL AREAS 
OF CONCENTRATION IN THE 
SOVIET UNION’S STRUGGLE 
FOR DISARMAMENT 


In this chapter we shall present con- 
crete evidence of the Soviet Union's truly 
titanic efforts in the post-war period aimed 
at finding common ground and mutual under- 
standing with the Western powers in order 
to halt the arms race and adopt practical 
disarmament measures. To this end the USSR 
geared to its campaign the possibilities of 
the United Nations and its specialised agen- 
cies, those of other international organisa- 
tions as well as bilateral negotiations with 
other countries. 

In its steadfast struggle for disarmament 
the USSR was guided by the UN Charter 
and the resolutions and declarations adopt- 
ed by the United Nations in this area 
and by recognised principles of interna- 
tional law. 
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i. THE UN CHARTER 
AND DISARMAMENT 


The United Nations Organisation which 
now embraces almost all of the world’s count- 
ries is over 30 years old now. The preamble 
of the UN Charter solemnly proclaims that 
the United Nations establish this internation- 
al organisation in their determination “to 
save succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war which twice in our lifetime brought 
untold sorrow to mankind”. The preamble 
also notes that to this end the United Nations 
would display tolerance and a will to live 
peacefully with one another as good neigh- 
bours and will pool their efforts to maintain 
world peace and security. 

From its inception the United Nations has 
focussed its attention on disarmament ques- 
tions which have been considered by every 
annual session of its General Assembly. These 
sessions have adopted many decisions, reso- 
lutions, declarations and recommendations on 
matters pertaining to disarmament and main- 
taining universal peace. And if the majority 
of these documents have not yet been im- 
plemented the blame for this vests squarely 
with those countries which failed to observe 
the letter and spirit of the UN Charter. 

In its thirty-odd year history the United 
Nations has set up a variety of specialised 
bodies designed to work out concrete resolu- 
tions and proposals on a wide range of disar- 
mament problems. These bodies include the 
UN Atomic Energy Commission, the UN 
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Commission for Conventional Armaments, the 
UN Committee on Disarmament, the London 
Subcommittee, the Ten-Nation Committee on 
Disarmament, and the 18-Nation Committee 
on Disarmament, the UN Disarmament Com- 
mission with the participation of all UN 
member countries, to name but a few. 

This indicates that the problem of disar- 
mament has always been at the centre ol 
attention of the world body. Today it has 
become the most urgent and pressing problem 
whose resolution largely determines the fu- 
ture of the human race and indeed its very 
survival. 

The USSR has repeatedly emphasised the 
epreat importance it attaches to the UN as 
an authoritative international forum where 
all countries have an opportunity to state 
their point of view and their attitude to 
disarmament, that most urgent and pressing 
problem facing mankind. 

Prohibition of the production of nuclear 
weapons and their eventual destruction has 
been a major topic for UN consideration. 

The Report of the Secretary-General of the 
UN of 1972 stated: “Within days after the 
signing of the Charter in San Francisco on 
26 June 1945, the explosion of the first atomic 
bomb ushered in the nuclear age. Since then 
disarmament, particularly nuclear disarma- 
ment, has been unanimously recognized as 
the most important problem facing the world.”! 


1 Economic and Social Consequences of the Arms 
Race and of Military Expenditures, p. V. 
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2. THE SOVIET UNION’S STRUGGLE 
TO BAN AND DESTROY NUCLEAR | 
WEAPONS a 


The splitting of the atom and utili- 
sation of nuclear energy has been one of 
the greatest scientific breakthroughs of the 
20th century. It is a matter of profound 
regret, however, that this momentous achieve- 
ment of the modern era has been misused 
by the United States to develop the A-bomb, 
that qualitatively new weapon of mass de- 
struction. A US administration adopted this 
decision way back in 1939 and several years 
later in August 1945 the new weapon was 
used in combat. The world will never forget 
the atom bombing of Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki which shocked it profoundly. 

From the advent of atomic weapons the 
USSR guided by the humane goal of preser- 
ving world peace and Civilisation set itself 
the task of achieving a ban on and eventual 
destruction of this horror weapon and using 
nuclear energy for peaceful purposes only 
to better the human condition, to provide 
a new and powerful source of energy, to 
place the atom at the service of economic 
progress. Working consistently towards the 
achievement of this noble goal the Soviet 
Union has tabled many proposals at a variety 
of international organisations, above all at 
the UN. 

The United States, however, which in 
the immediate post-war years was the sole 
possessor of atomic weapons sought not only 
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to perpetuate its advantage but also to use 
it to further its foreign policy goals. True, 
the United States could not very well ignore 
the pressure of world public opinion which 
demanded an immediate ban on this truly 
barbarous weapon of mass annihilation. This 
compelled the United States to manoeuvre 
and pretend that it was ready to discard 
nuclear weapons from national arsenals and 
even to sign an international treaty prohi- 
biting atomic weapons. The deeds of the 
United States, however, ran counter to its 
professions. Evidence of this was the pro- 
tracted and difficult course of negotiations 
on banning nuclear weapons. 

Let us recall briefly the record of the Soviet 
Union’s struggle for a ban on nuclear weap- 
ons and for their destruction. 

As early as December 1945 the Moscow 
Conference of the Foreign Ministers of the 
Three Powers, the USSR, the USA and Bri- 
tain, reached agreement at the initiative of 
the USSR to set up an Atomic Energy Com- 
mission under the UN. This Commission 
composed of representatives of the 11 mem- 
bers of the Security Council and a represen- 
tative of Canada was unanimously approved 
by the first session of the UN General Assem- 
bly on January 24, 1946. The session instruct- 
ed the commission to work out recommenda- 
tion on discarding nuclear weapons and al] 
other weapons of mass destruction from na- 
tional arsenals and to establish a form of 
control over atomic energy which would 
guarantee its use for peaceful purposes exclu- 
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sively. In other words, the UN decision was 
about an immediate destruction of the existing 
stockpiles of atomic weapons. The USSR 
supported this decision. 

In June 1946 when the Commission started 
its work the US representative Bernard Baruch 
submitted a proposal of his government on 
control of nuclear energy. This proposal known 
as the Baruch Plan did not cal) for a ban 
on nuclear weapons and their production. 
The proposal was confined to a suggestion 
to set up an international body on the de- 
velopment of atomic energy which would 
have broad powers. This would be a kind 
of international cartel which would place 
under its administrative control all kinds 
of atomic raw materials throughout the world. 
This controlling body as it was conceived 
by the US government did not even require 
unanimity among the great powers. The 
Baruch Plan was clearly designed to enable 
the US to retain its monopoly possession 
of the A-bomb. Proof of this was, among 
other things, the letter Dean Acheson, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Atomic Energy, 
sent to the then Secretary of State James 
Byrnes in which Acheson stressed that 
“the plan does not require that the United 
States shall discontinue such manufacture 
either upon the proposal of the plan or 
upon the inauguration of the international 
agency.” 


1 A Report on the International Control of Atomic 
Energy, Washington, 1946, p. IX. 
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Naturally, the Soviet Union could not 
agree to such an arrangement and at the second 
session of the Atomic Energy Commission 
(June 19, 1946) the Soviet delegation submitted 
a draft international convention prohibiting 
the production and employment of nuclear 
weapons. Its basic principles were as fv' lows: 

— prohibition of the use of atomic weapons 
under any circumstances; 

— prohibition of production and storage 
of atomic weapons; 

— destruction within three months of the 
entry into force of the convention of all 
stockpiles of finished and unfinished atomic 
weapons; 

— recognition that violation of these com- 
mitments constitutes a grave crime against 
humanity; 

— severe penalty for violating the con- 
vention on the basis of laws to be drafted 
by the contracting parties. 

Simultaneously with its draft convention 
the USSR proposed to work out a system 
and procedure for verification of its obser- 
vance. Sy 

These clear-cut and concrete Soviet pro- 
posals were fully in line with the decisions 
adopted by the first session of the UN General 
Assembly. Had these proposals been adopted 
at the time the world would not have been 
involved in a frenzied nuclear arms race and 
atomic energy would have been used for 
the benefit of mankind only. 

As it was, the Soviet proposals were rejected 
under US pressure under the far-fetched 
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flimsy pretext of the absence of sufficient 
guarantees against violations of the ban on 
the use of atomic weapons even though the 
USSR did propose to work out an efficient 
verification system ensuring observance of 
the convention. 

A year later, in June 1947, the USSR sub- 
mitted to the Atomic Energy Commission a pro- 
posal to establish strict international control 
over atomic energy with a view to preventing 
violations of the convention on the prohibi- 
tion of nuclear weapons. The USSR suggested 
to set up a special control commission under 
the Security Council which would have the 
right of access at any time to any industrial 
facility engaged in production and storage 
of atomic materials and the right to submit 
to Security Council recommendations on mea- 
sures against violators of the convention on 
the prohibition of atomic weapon. However, 
this proposal, too was rejected by the West- 
ern powers and the commission's work was 
deadlocked. 

In its determination to facilitate an agree- 
ment on banning atomic weapons the Soviet 
government accepted the demands of the 
Western powers to ensure that the convention 
on control over atomic energy be concluded 
simultaneously with an effective ban on 
atomic weapons rather than after its formal 
entry into force. This proposal was submitted 
to the third session of the UN General Assem- 
bly of 1948. 

However, these and other Soviet proposals 
which. constituted a concession to the US 
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and its allies failed to bring about a solution 
to the problem of the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. 

The policies of the Western powers in 
those days were dominated by a clear de- 
parture from the policy of peaceful coexis- 
tence of states with different social systems 
and were marked by an undisguised “position 
of strength” attitude. In those years the 
Western powers were busy knocking together 
closed military and political blocs such as 
NATO and SEATO. The US was stepping 
up the production of atomic weapons and 
Western Europe was launching an arms 
race. 

The TASS announcement of September 25, 
1949 confirmed that the USSR had developed 
atomic weapons of its own thus ending the US 
monopoly. Nonetheless, the Soviet government 
reiterated its advocacy of an unconditional 
ban on the use of atomic weapons. The USSR 
proceeded and continues to proceed from 
the realisation that nuclear weapons because 
of their special nature and unprecedented 
destructive capacity are outside the class of 
conventional weapons whose use is not pro- 
scribed by international conventions. Nuclear 
weapons should be properly qualified as a par- 
ticularly barbarous type of weapons of mass 
destruction. 

\n the early 1950s the disarmament negotia- 
tions were practically deadlocked. However, 
the USSR would not give up and continued 
to work towards a solution of the disarmament 
problem which took on a special urgency 
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and indeed vital significance for the future 
of mankind with the advent of the thermo- 
nuclear bomb. 

On August 20, 1953 the Soviet government 
anrounced to the world that the USSR had 
successfully tested an H-bomb. Later the US 
tested one of its own. This marked a new 
stage in nuclear weapons technology — thermo- 
nuclear weapons whose destructive capacity 
is thousands of times that of the A-bombs 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Throughout the 1950s the USSR repeatedly 
proposed to ban the production and use of 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons even though 
it was a possessor of both and had missile 
delivery systems. 

In 1952 the USSR proposed at the UN 
to set up an international permanent body 
to exercise control and inspection over the 
prohibition of nuclear weapons. This body 
to be set up under the Security Council would 
be in line with the demands of the Western 
powers for an effective control arrangement. 
However, having embarked on a policy of 
creating military and political blocs and 
stepping up nuclear missile arms race the 
US and its allies had to all intents and pur- 
poses abandoned their own demands for an 
effective control procedure. 

The 9th session of the UN General Assembly 
of 1954 adopted a USSR-sponsored resolution 
to draft a convention on a considerable re- 
duction of conventional arms and a total 
ban on nuclear’ weapons with conversion of 
its stockpiles to peaceful purposes and the 
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establishment of an effective international 
control machinery. 

However, as the course of subsequent 
talks on the matter showed the US and 
other Western powers had never really in- 
tended to see a ban on nuclear weapons. 
In the meantime the Soviet Union’s ste- 
adfast campaign to ban nuclear weapons 
had gone beyond the UN Headquarters in 
New York as it was joined by the world’s 
biggest public, scientific, youth and religious 
organisations. The pressure of the world 
public opinion for a ban of nuclear weapons 
was mounting. At the United Nations many 
countries, particularly developing ones, added 
their weight to the pressure for a prohibition 
of the use of nuclear weapons. 

At the 16th session of the UN General 
Assembly on September 10, 1961 the Soviet 
rovernment submitted a Memorandum on 
Measures to Ease International Tension. 
Strengthen | Confidence Among States and 
Contribute to General and Complete Disarma- 
ment. In particular, the memorandum pro- 
posed that “...the States which produce nuclear 
weapons might, by way of moral preparation 
for such an agreement, announce their deci- 
sion not to” use nuclear weapons, just as, 
in the past, a number of States proclaimed 
the inadmissibility of the use of poison gases 
and bacteriological weapons.... However, if 
the Western Powers are not ready to pledge 
themselves, together with the Soviet Union, 
unconditionally to renounce the use of nu- 
clear weapons, agreement might be reached, 
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as a first step, on an undertaking not to be 
the first to use nuclear weapons.”! 

Now, what is the response of the Western 
powers? They rejected the memorandum. 

For the first time in the UN history the 
overwhelming majority of its members voted 
for “Declaration on the Prohibition of the 
Use of Nuclear and Thermonuclear Weapons”. 
There were some conspicuous absences among 
those who voted in favour and they included 
the delegates of the US and other Western 
powers. 

The declaration stated in no uncertain 
terms that the use of nuclear weapons was 
illegal. The UN member states inambiguous- 
ly declared that the use of nuclear weapons 
“ ..18 contrary to the rules of international law 
and to the laws of humanity..., to the spirit, 
letter and aims of the United Nations... 1s 
a war directed not against an enemy and 
enemies alone but also against mankind in 
general, since the peoples of the world not 
involved in such a war will be subjected 
to all the evils generated by the use of such 
weapons’” The UN member states expressed 
their conviction that any state using nuclear 
or thermonuclear weapons must be regarded 
as a violator of the UN Charter and acting 
contrary to the laws of humanity and clearly 
committing a crime against humanity and 
civilisation. 


1 Documents on Disarmament 1961, Washington, 


1962, pp. 498, 499. 
2 New Times, No. 14, 1977, p. 9. 
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The adoption of this declaration marked 
a major step forward in the UN activities 
generally and a question was raised of con- 
vening a world conference to sign appropriate 
declaration. 

The 18th session of the UN General As- 
sembly of 1963 adopted resolutions instruct- 
ing the 18-Nation Disarmament Committee 
in Geneva to study as a matter of urgency 
the question of convening a conference on 
the prohibition of the use of nuclear weapons. 
Once again the US and its allies in military 
blocs opposed the positive solution of this 
vital problem. The US delegates at the UN 
under a variety of pretexts referring to the 
“unrealistic” nature of such proposals with- 
drew their support. The USSR in the person 
of its Premier Alexei Kosygin stated in 
its message to the 18-Nation Disarmament 
Committee on February 1, 1966: “It is high 
time to outlaw the use of nuclear weapons.... 
The USSR is prepared to undertake immedia- 
tely not to be the first to use nuclear wea- 
pons provided the other nuclear powers do like- 
wise.”? The Soviet government proposed to 
the Western powers to consider without delay 
a programme for a total ban of nuclear weap- 
ons, destruction of their stockpiles and 
delivery systems under appropriate interna- 
tional control and to ban their production. 

In this situation that developed the US 
proposed to ban the production of fissionable 
materials for military purposes and to convert 


1 Pravda, February 3, 1966. 
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4 quantity of such materials to civilian needs 
rather than introduce a radical ban on the 
production and use of nuclear weapons. This 
was nothing but the propaganda manoeuvre 
the aim of which was clear: to enable the 
US to retain its nuclear stockpiles and elude 
a radical solution which was to destroy 
existing nuclear stockpiles and all delivery 
systems. 

The UN General Assembly countered the 
position adopted by the Western powers 
by calling once again in 1966 for an interna- 
tional convention on the prohibition of the use 
of nuclear weapons with a special reference 
in its resolution to the fact that such a con- 
vention would facilitate considerably nego- 
tiations on general and complete disarmament 
under effective international control and 
would provide a fresh impetus to the quest 
for a satisfactory solution to the urgent 
problem of nuclear disarmament. 

The following year the UN General As- 
sembly considered the Soviet-sponsored drait 
of such a convention and circulated it to all 
UN members for further study and called 
for an early round of negotiations on the 
problem. 

A solution to the nuclear disarmament 
problem is largely dependent on the position 
of the nuclear powers. Aware of this in the 
summer of 1971 the Soviet government sent 
official notes to the governments of the USA, 
China, Britain and France with a suggestion 
to call in the immediate future a conference 
of five nuclear powers to consider nuclear 
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disarmament. The response of the other four 
nuclear powers to this Soviet initiative was 
significant. Only the government of France 
declared itself in favour of the Soviet pro- 
posal. Peking rejected it outright and did 
not even bother to explain why. Apparently, 
Peking’s negative attitude was something 
the US and British government did not 
disagree with and indeed in explaining their 
rejection of the Soviet proposal they actually 
referred to the opposition of China. 

In 1972 the UN General Assembly adopted 
a new resolution which solemnly renounced 
on behalf of the United Nations “the use 
or threat of force in any form and manifes- 
tation in international relations, in keeping 
with the UN Charter, and banning nuclear 
weapons for all time.”? Once again this reso- 
lution was sponsored by the USSR. 

We have reviewed in this chapter some 
of the major milestones in the record of 
eliorts for nuclear disarmament in order to 
illustrate a consistent and persevering nature 
of the campaign of the Soviet Union and 
other peace-loving states for a total ban of 
nuclear weapons and their employment. 

The UN adopted resolutions amount to 
convincing proof that all theories and military 
doctrines launched by NATO on the = non- 
existent “legal right” to use nuclear weapons 
run counter to the UN Charter and its relevant 
decisions. 


1 New Times, No. 14, 1977, p. 9. 
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NEW INITIATIVE 
TO PREVENT NUCLEAR WAR 


The Soviet memorandum on questions 
of ending the arms race and disarmament 
submitted to the consideration of the UN 
General Assembly in September 1976 opens 
with a proposal to halt the nuclear arms 
race, to cut existing nuclear stockpiles cul- 
minating in their eventual destruction. 

At a time when nuclear weapons pose the 
greatest single danger to mankind general and 
complete nuclear disarmament is of vital 
necessity. The Soviet government is aware 
of course that nuclear disarmament is not 
easy to achieve. Today when nuclear powers 
have such a wide range of nuclear weapons 
and delivery systems featuring a great diver- 
sity of purpose, yield, method of delivery 
to target it is far more difficult to discard 
them then it would have been when they 
first appeared. However formidable the dif- 
ficulties and problems in this area the Soviet 
Union believes that the problem can and 
must be solved. Now, what is needed to 
achieve this? 

First of all, the nuclear arms race must 
be checked. The development of new types 
and modifications of nuclear weapons must 
be discontinued for without it there can be 
no question of halting this race as it is 
continually spawning ever new types and 
systems. Witness the development by the 
US of the neutron bomb and the cruise 
missile. 
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A halt to the nuclear arms racé must be 
followed by a reduction of the nuclear sto- 
ckpiles as a first step with eventual destruc- 
tion of all types of nuclear weapons, strategic 
and tactical, offensive and defensive. 

Sometimes it is argued that it is impossible 
to initiate nuclear disarmament leaving aside 
conventional armaments whose destructive 
capacity too has considerably increased. The 
Soviet government considers it as a matter 
of course that concurrently with nuclear 
disarmament measures should be taken to 
limit and reduce the conventional arsenals 
culminating eventually in general and com- 
plete disarmament. 

As for the nuclear disarmament this can 
only be attained when all nuclear powers 
agree to discard their nuclear weapons. Con- 
sequently, negotiations on nuclear disarma- 
ment must involve all nuclear powers. As it 
is all negotiations on nuclear weapons have 
been so far boycotted by France and China. 
The USSR has repeatedly stated its readiness 
to initiate negotiations at any time with all 
the other nuclear powers, to consider the 
problem of nuclear disarmament in its entire- 
ty and by common effort to identify effec- 
tive ways of its practical resolution. The 
USSR does not object to the participation 
in such talks of non-nuclear countries be- 
lieving that all countries and nations of the 
world have a vital stake in nuclear dis- 
armament. 

The policy of the USSR towards nuclear 
disarmament was clearly defined by Leonid 
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Brezhnev in his address at the 16th Congress of 
the Trade Unionsfof the USSR on March 21, 
1977 when he said: “It is high time to realise 
that a policy based on the nuclear threat and 
on the readiness to use nuclear weapons is 
becoming increasingly dangerous for mankind. 
From the first day of the advent of nuclear 
weapons the Soviet Union has come out for 
their prohibition and destruction. Such was its 
stand when the United States had a monopoly 
on nuclear weapons, and such is it now when 
the nuclear potentials of the USSR and 
the United States have been generally ac- 
knowledged as equal.”! 

This sums up the Soviet Union’s position 
on nuclear disarmament. The USSR stays 
ready to ban and destroy this horror weapon 
provided other nuclear powers do likewise. 
Given the will and determination to attain 
this goal the problem, however difficult it 
may be, can be solved. Nuclear disarmament 
will deliver mankind from the horrible danger 
of annihilation. Nuclear weapons like a sword 
of Damocles are hanging over the heads of 
the peoples of the world threatening to come 
down any minute. It is high time while it 
is still not too late to destroy the sword. 
Surely man who has made the sword is 
capable of unmaking it. 

While this ultimate goal is still not reached 
it is essential to do everything possible to 
at least avert the danger of nuclear war. 


1 L,I. Brezhnev, The Trade Unions—an Influential 
Force of Soviet Society, Moscow, 1977, p. 37. 
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The Soviet Union and other socialist coun- 
tries have recently come forward with new 
important initiatives designed to prevent nu- 
clear war. 


COMMITMENT NOT TO BE THE FIRST 
TO USE NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Government leaders of all Warsaw Trea- 
ty member countries met in Bucharest in No- 
vember 1976 to consider measures to prevent 
war and further deepen detente. In a special 
declaration adopted by the conference it is 
pointed out that the events since the Hel- 
sinki Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in EKurope have confirmed the great positive 
significance of the outcome of this conference 
and of the commitments undertaken by its 
participants under the Final Act. 

It will be remembered that one of the 
major directions of cooperation provided for 
in the Final Act is the adoption of effective 
measures designed to lessen the level of 
military conirontation and to promote dis- 
armament. True to the spirit of Helsinki 
the Warsaw Treaty member countries pro- 
posed that all the signatories of the Final Act 
undertake not to be the first to use nuclear 
weapons one against the other and conclude 
a relevant multilateral treaty. The Warsaw 
Treaty countries submitted a draft of such 
a treaty. 

“Article 1 of the proposed draft treaty con- 
tains the basic commitment of the signatories 
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not to be the first to use nuclear weapons one 
against the other on land, at sea, in the air, 
or in outer space. 

“Article 2 extends the commitment to inclu- 
de not only the territory of the signatory 
states but also their armed forces, in whatever 
part of the world they may be stationed. It is 
suggested that no time limit be set.”! 

The purpose of the proposed draft treaty is 
clear: it is to avert the danger of nuclear catas- 
trophe from all European countries, socialist 
and capitalist, big and small, aligned and non- 
aligned in military blocs, nuclear and non- 
nuclear. The treaty would also cover North 
America. 

A good deal has been written in the Western 
press to the effect that the destructive capacity 
of only the tactical nuclear weapons stationed 
in the densely populated Central and Western 
Europe at the present time is 30 times that of 
all weapons and explosives used during the 
Second World War, as well as during the Ko- 
rean and Indochina Wars. If the nuclear weap- 
ons stationed in Europe be ever used the 
result would be nothing short of an indescrib- 
able catastrophe for this densely populated 
part of the world. 

In proposing to undertake not to be the first 
to use nuclear weapons the socialist countries 
are not seeking any advantage for themselves. 
This commitment will be mutual: if there is 
no first nuclear strike there will be no retal- 
iatory strike. It is important to prohibit the 


1 New Times, No, 51, 1976, p. 14, 
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first use of nuclear weapons in an internation- 
al treaty since such a prohibition would rule 
out a nuclear response by the attacked party. 

The importance of such a treaty can be illus- 
trated by the following example from recent 
history. The prohibition of the use of chemical 
and bacteriological weapons was formalised in 
the Geneva protocol of 1925. This agreement 
has stood the test of time: during World War II 
unlike World War I no poison gas and toxic 
agents were used. 

It would be logical to approach the prohibi- 
tion of nuclear weapons from the same angle. 
The acceptance and implementation of the 
proposals of the socialist countries in this 
regard would have important political conse- 
quences for it would stabilise relations between 
the countries that signed the Helsinki Final 
Act, it would contribute to mutual trust and 
eliminate suspicion and would create a favour- 
able climate in which to work towards the 
eventual destruction of nuclear weapons. It 
would also provide an impetus to efforts aimed 
at reaching agreement on mutual force reduc- 
tions in Central Europe’now, going on in 
Vienna. | | 

It should be noted that no great practical 
problems would be encountered in tackling 
the problem of non-use of nuclear weapons giv- 
en the good will and good faith of all states 
parties to such a treaty. There would be no 
problem of setting up an efficient control and 
verification machinery to monitor observance 
of the treaty. 

The world public is fully aware of the need 
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and urgency of a ban on the use of nuclear 
weapons. The UN General Assembly as we 
have mentioned earlier on has repeatedly 
passed relevant resolutions and decisions. So, 
it was logical to expect that the proposals of 
the Warsaw Treaty member countries men- 
tioned above would elicit a positive response 
from the NATO countries to which these pro- 
posals were directed. 

Respond they did but only negatively. Less 
than a month after the socialist countries came 
forward with their proposals the NATO Coun- 
cil gave an emphatic and rather hastened “no” 
and refused so much as even discuss the pro- 
posals. 

This negative reaction from the NATO Co- 
uncil was in stark contrast to the mood of 
public opinion and even to the attitude of 
other Western countries not members of 
NATO.?* 

We may well ask what were the arguments 
the NATO leaders used to explain their refusal 
not to undertake to be the first to use nuclear 
weapons. 

The first and chief argument was this: NATO 
says that the interests of a dependable defence 
for the West may require the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons since, the argument runs, 
the Warsaw Pact has a clear preponderance 
in conventional forces over NATO. Then 
again unlike the United States the USSR is 
next door to Western Europe which geograph- 
ical circumstance argues in favour of 
NATO to be the first to use nuclear weapons 
as a deterrent. 
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At first glance the argument seems to carry 
conviction but only at first glance. The argu- 
ment is false from start to finish and here 
is why. 

To begin with, the argument is based on a 
spurious and thread-bare propaganda claim 
that Western Europe faces a “threat from the 
East”. But there have never been in the past 
and there is no convincing evidence today 
proving the existence of such a threat. That 
there is no real threat has been admitted by 
responsible government leaders of many 
West European countries. Giscard d’Estaing, 
the French President and Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt of the FRG have repeatedly denied 
the existence of the threat from the East. As 
for the Soviet Union’s geographical proxim- 
ity to Western Europe. the record of history 
to date indicates that this geographical factor 
has always been used by those who attacked 
the USSR and not vice versa. Further, the 
Warsaw Pact has no numerical preponderance 
in conventional forces over NATO as rele- 
vant statistics presented by both sides at the 
Vienna Talks show. 

NATO strategy is based on the flexible re- 
sponse doctrine, which provides for the use of 
nuclear weapons in Europe in the event of a 
military conflict. To allay the fears of the 
public the architects of the doctrine and its 
advocates assure them that only tactical nu- 
clear weapons will be involved which they 
claim are not so dangerous for the population 
as strategic nuclear weapons. l’o be sure there is 
a dilference between tactical and strategic 
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nuclear weapons but this difference is not so 
great in terms of destructive capacity if nu- 
clear weapons are used in the densely populat- 
ed Europe. Indeed, the yield of an atomic 
shell fired by the US (11-inch) 280 mm atomic 
cannon at the disposal of the US forces sta- 
tioned in the FRG is equivalent to that of the 
A-bomb dropped on Hiroshima. In other 
words, tactical nuclear weapons are as barba- 
rous a tool of war as strategic ones. It should 
also be remembered that the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons would be just a prelude to 
the use of other types of nuclear and conven- 
tional arms. Western experts have estimated 
that the tactical nuclear weapons stationed 
in Europe at the present time have a com- 
bined yield equivalent to 10,000 Hiroshima 
A-bombs. 

The West German writer on military affairs 
Adelbert Weinstein is quite right when he 
says that a limited nuclear war in Europe 
would today be tantamount to the start of a 
collective suicide.’ 

It should also be remembered that any 
nuclear war would hardly be confined to a 
particular geographical area or the use of par- 
ticular weapons. As Leonid Brezhnev put it, 
“It is high time to realise that a policy based 
on the nuclear threat and on the readiness to 
use nuclear weapons is becoming increasingly 
dangerous for mankind”.’ 


1 See Frankfurter Algemeine Zeitung, December 


21, 1976. 
2 L. I. Brezhnev, The Trade Unions—an Influential 


Force of Soviet Society, p. 37. 
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The NATO Council said in its communiqué 
that renunciation of the use of nuclear weapons 
must cover all weapons, nuclear and conven- 
tional. The USSR is not against this but it 
does not follow that it is impossible or inadvis- 
able to ban individual types of mass destruc- 
tion weapons such as nuclear weapons. 

If NATO countries are indeed prepared to 
ban the use of all weapons the question arises 
why have they been dragging their feet over 
the acceptance of the Soviet proposal to con- 
clude a world treaty on the non-use of force 
in international relations whose draft provides 
for a commitment by all states parties to the 
treaty not to use any weapons, including nu- 
clear and other mass annihilation weapons? The 
Soviet draft treaty specifically states that no 
considerations may be used to justify the resort 
to threat or use of force. 

Why did the NATO countries, with the sole 
exception of Greece, abstain from voting on 
the UN General Assembly resolution calling 
for further study of the draft of the world 
treaty on the non-use of force in international 
relations? This abstention betrayed on the part 
of certain NATO leaders a strange lack of logic 
and a lot of hypocrisy designed to mislead 
public opinion and cast doubt on the feasibil- 
ity of the proposal put forward by the socialist 
countries. 

This proposal still stands and the USSR 
stays ready at any level and anywhere to dis- 
cuss this major problem and resolve it positi- 
vely. Addressing the Congress of Soviet Trade 
Unions Leonid Brezhnev said: 
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“We are closely following the reaction in 
various countries to the proposal by the War- 
saw lreaty countries to the effect that all the 
participants in the European Conference should 
undertake not to be the first to use nuclear weap- 
ons against each other. We would like 
Western statesmen, and first of all members 
of NATO, to give serious thought to the mean- 
ing of this important proposal and abandon 
the formal, mechanical approach which is to 
reject a proposal as dangerous only because 
it comes from the other side”.! 

If all the nuclear powers undertook under 
an appropriate international treaty not to be 
the first to use nuclear weapons that would be a 
substantial contribution to strengthening world 
peace and averting the danger of nuclear war. 


STOPPING THE PRODUCTION 
OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


The USSR came forward with a new 
important initiative on stopping the produc- 
tion of nuclear weapons and their eventual de- 
struction. When speaking in the Kremlin on 
November 2, 1977 to mark the 60th Anniver- 
sary of the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion Leonid Brezhnev stated: “Today we are 
proposing a radical step: that agreement be 
reached ona simultaneous halt in the produc- 


1%, I. Brezhnev, The Trade Unions—an Influen- 
tial Force of Soviet Society, pp. 36-37. 
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tion of nuclear weapons by all states. This 
would apply to all such weapons—whether 
atomic, hydrogen or neutron bombs or pro- 
jectiles. At the same time, the nuclear powers 
could undertake to make a start on the grad- 
ual reduction of existing stockpiles of such 
weapons, and move towards their complete, 
total destruction. The energy of the atom for 
peaceful purposes exclusively!—this is the 
appeal of the Soviet state, in the year of its 
sixtieth anniversary, to the governments and 
peoples of the world.” 

Thus a long pressing task of truly historic 
significance was included in the agenda of 
world politics, as a matter of practical poli- 
tics for urgent action. The new Soviet propo- 
sals brought a positive response from Was- 
hington, London, Bonn, Vienna and other 
capitals. They excited great interest in the 
UN. The UN resolutions adopted in Novem- 
ber, 1977 stressed the urgent need of taking 
measures to stop the nuclear arms race and 
initiate nuclear disarmament. 

Halt to the nuclear arms race and radical 
nuclear disarmament is not easy to achieve 
due to the objective complexity of the prob- 
lem. Strenuous efforts will have to be de- 
ployed to overcome the stubborn resistance of 
those who put their money on nuclear horses. 
Even so this problem can be solved for the 
decisive force, the peoples of all nations, are 
at one in supporting efforts to resolve it. It 


1 L. I. Brezhnev, The Great October Revolution 
and Mankind’s Progress, Moscow, 1977, p. 29. 
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will take a persistent: collective effort of all 
nations and a responsible attitude on the part 
of all governments. 


3. BANNING NUCLEAR TESTING 


On May 10, 1955 the Soviet govern- 
ment submitted to the UN Disarmament Sub- 
committee a proposal which among other 
things stated: “As one of the first measures for 
the execution of the programme}for the reduc- 
tion of armaments and the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, States possessing atomic and 
hydrogen weapons shall undertake to discon- 
tinue tests of these weapons.” 

In subsequent years the USSR repeatedly 
advocated complete and unconditional cessa- 
tion of all nuclear tests without exception. It 
took 8 years of steady campaigning to achieve 
partial agreement in August 1963 and conclude 
a treaty banning nuclear weapon tests in the 
atmosphere, outer space and under water. 
However, that treaty did not provide for a 
blanket ban on all nuclear weapons and allo- 
wed underground tests. Thus Article 1 of the 
treaty banned only those underground nuclear 
tests which were followed by radioactive fall- 
out beyond the territorial confines of the 
country which carried them out. 

Further talks on banning nuclear weapon 
testing were deadlocked. Formally the bone 


1 Documents on Disarmament 1945-1959, Vol. 4, 
Washington, 1960, p. 
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of contention was the question of control. We 
say formally advisedly because the demands 
of the Western powers to create an internation- 
al inspection machinery to monitor obser- 
vance of a ban on underground tests for milit- 
ary purposes were absolutely unfounded. Why? 
Because countries have long had reliable nation- 
al verification facilities to detect nuclear 
tests over great distances. That that was so 
was admitted by the USA when it concluded 
with the USSR the Treaty on the Limitation 
of Underground Tests of Nuclear Weapons which 
came into force on March 31, 1976. The treaty 
and the appended special protocol provided for 
a reliable and guaranteed control arrangement 
using national technical facilities. Besides 
the protocol called for an exchange of infor- 
mation on a reciprocal basis which would re- 
move all doubt about the reliability of con- 
trol over observance of the treaty using the 
technical facilities available to the parties. 
Of fundamental significance was the agree- 
ment to ensure that prohibition of nuclear 
weapon testing would be comprehensive and 
that talks would continue to achieve a blan- 
ket ban on all underground tests without ex- 
ception. 

Despite the impressive success achieved the 
problem of complete ban of all nuclear tests 
without exception by all the countries has 
not yet been resolved. 

Why is it so necessary to achieve such a ban? 

It is common knowledge that nuclear mis- 
sile weapons comprise two basic components: 
nuclear warheads and delivery systems. To 
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limit their development and improvement 
would eventually halt the race in the most 
destructive and lethal of modern weapons. 
That is why complete and general prohibition 
of nuclear weapon testing is a basis for further 
effort to limit the opportunities to perfect 
mass destruction weapons. Without such a ban 
it is difficult to tackle other disarmament pro- 
blems. 

Nuclear tests have harmful consequences 
for man. The tiny radioactive particles form- 
ing the fall-out are diffused in the clouds and 
are precipitated on the surface together with 
raindrops and snowilakes. From the soil radio- 
active particles get into the plants and from 
there into the bodies of animals and humans. 
Radiation and fall-out may cause grave dis- 
orders and inflict irreparable damage on the 
health of men and women. In 1964 the USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences published a spe- 
cial announcement to the effect that after the 
Moscow test ban treaty the overall radioactiv- 
ity of precipitation had gone down hundreds 
of times compared to the period of nuclear 
testing. Radioactivity has been reduced but it 
has not disappeared as China continues to test 
nuclear weapons in the atmosphere. 

Underground nuclear tests also continue 
although in terms of radioactive fall-out they 
are not so dangerous as atmospheric tests. 

In 1975 the USSR submitted at the UN a 
Proposal on a Treaty on Complete and Gener- 
al Prohibition of Nuclear Weapon Tests. The 
Soviet Foreign Minister in a letter to the UN 
Secretary-General wrote that conclusion of an 
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international treaty outlawing all nuclear 
weapon tests would be a major contribution to 
the limitation of the arms race and as such 
would promote the further development and 
strengthening of detente, world peace and 
international security. The Soviet proposal 
brought a wide positive response from the 
world public and was hailed by many govern- 
ments. 

The UN General Assembly expressing the 
will of most of the UN member countries 
adopted in the years that followed a series of 
resolutions calling for a comprehensive ban on 
all nuclear weapon tests. The USSR for its 
part presented a drait international treaty 
which was first submitted to the UN General 
Assembly and later to the Committee on Dis- 
armament. The draft treaty calls for prohi- 
bition of nuclear tests in the atmosphere, outer 
space, under water and underground. All 
countries of the world, nuclear and non-nucle- 
ar, should undertake such a commitment. Com- 
plete and general prohibition can be effective 
provided all nuclear powers without exception 
acceded to such a treaty. 

The 31st session of the UN General Assem- 
bly in September 1976 called for early nego- 
tiations aimed at elaborating and concluding 
the above treaty and the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly appointed representatives of 26 
non-nuclear states to these negotiations which 
expressed willingness to carry out the Assem- 
bly’s instructions. 


1 Pravda, September 12, 1975. 
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Undeniably, drafting an international treaty 
on this matter is not easy and progress will de- 
pend on the willingness of all the powers, in- 
cluding all the nuclear ones, to display good 
will and a constructive approach. Unfortu- 
nately, China and France have so far refused 
to take part in the negotiations thereby assum- 
ing grave responsibilities to the nations of 
the world. 

Aiter a period of procrastination the talks 
began. It is sometimes suggested that all 
nuclear powers or at least some of them should 
undertake to stop nuclear tests unilaterally. 
The suggestion is well intentioned perhaps 
but it does not solve the problem. Suppose 
three nuclear powers undertook not to test 
their nuclear weapons at all and two other 
nuclear powers continued nuclear weapon 
tests, including atmospheric ones. And such 
tests would be legal. Would it not cause 
friction among the nuclear powers, breed sus- 
picion, to speak nothing of the unfair milit- 
ary advantages that the powers conducting 
tests would gain over the other states. It is 
clearly impossible to approach the problem in 
this way. 

It is sometimes also suggested that all nu- 
clear explosions, military and peaceful, should 
be banned. This is the other extreme. 

The USSR attaches great significance to the 
peaceful uses of nuclear explosions which 
represent a useful and promising direction in 
the constructive utilisation of nuclear energy. 
Nuclear explosions could be used to blast out 
fires at gas and oil production fields. They can 
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also be used to make huge underground reser- 
voirs for gas and oil, to prospect for minerals, 
to create storage lakes in arid areas, to divert 
river courses, to set up anti-salinity facili- 
ties, etc., to name but a few applications. As 
more and more nuclear power stations are built 
there is the problem of radioactive waste dispos- 
al. Nuclear explosions could be used to make 
deep cracks in the earth for pumping radioactive 
and other chemically poisonous industrial 
waste into them. The USSR and the USA 
have already carried out experiments and the 
results were found satisfactory. 

In this connection we might recall that the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons in Article ocalls for the use of peace- 
ful nuclear explosions by its signatories and 
provision by nuclear powers of special services 
to the non-nuclear signatories in the peaceful 
uses of nuclear explosions. 

Clearly, adequate safeguards are necessary 
to ensure that nuclear powers under the cloak 
of peaceful nuclear explosions did not carry 
out weapon tests and gain military advantage. 
Strict and effective international control could 
provide such safeguards. 

The Soviet and American negotiators gained 
a certain amount of experience in design- 
ing this form of control during their work on 
the USSR-US treaty on peaceful nuclear explo- 
sions, 1976. The treaty and the appended pro- 
tocol called for a reliable control arrangement 
ensuring that peaceful nuclear explosions are 
indeed peaceful. The experience gained in 
draiting this treaty could be used in tackling a 
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similar problem within the context of a com- 
plete and general prohibition of nuclear weap- 
on tests. 

For many years the problem of banning 
underground nuclear tests was further compli- 
cated by the artificial inflation of the question 
of control. It was claimed that without on- 
site inspection it was impossible to distin- 
guish earthquakes from similar tremours caused 
by underground nuclear tests. Most scien- 
tists and experts do not share this view and 
believe that technology is sufficiently ad- 
vanced to enable to distinguish reliably seismic 
phenomena from artificial explosions. 

To facilitate progress towards agreement 
the USSR along with the USA and Britain 
undertook not to carry out nuclear underground 
weapon tests for a specified period. What 
is more, to accommodate the US and Britain 
and to facilitate agreement Leonid Brezhnev 
declared that the Soviet Union is prepared “to 
reach agreement ona moratorium covering nuclear 
explosions for peaceful purposes, together with 
a ban on all nuclear weapons tests for a definite 
period. We trust that this important initia- 
tive on the part of the USSR will be: favou- 
rably received by our partners at the negoti- 
ations and that the road will thus be cleared 
for concluding a treaty long awaited by the 
peoples.”* 

The USSR is ready not to carry out under- 
ground nuclear tests for a specified period, 
including peaceful nuclear explosions, well 

1 |. I. Brezhnev, The Great October Revolution 
and Mankind’s Progress, p. 31. 
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before the future treaty will be acceded to by 
the other nuclear powers. 

The 32nd session of the UN General Assem- 
bly of 1977 adopted a resolution stating that a 
treaty on the complete and general prohibition 
of nuclear weapons tests would accord with 
the highest interests of mankind. Characteris- 
tically, China voted against the resolution and 
France abstained. 


4, TIGHTENING UP 
THE REGIME OF NUCLEAR 
NON-PROLIFERATION 


Any sober-minded person understands 
that the nuclear war menace would be far 
greater if other countries not at the moment 
possessing nuclear weapons would join the 
nuclear club. The danger would be all the 
more real if nuclear weapons fell into the 
hands of countries in conflict with one another 
in a particular part of the world. Therefore, 
it is essential to prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons if world peace is to be preserved. 

It may be argued that there is the Treaty on 
the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
whereby nuclear powers undertook not to 
transfer nuclear weapons or other nuclear 
explosive devices to anyone, while non-nu- 
clear powers undertook not to produce and 
not to acquire them. In fulfilment of the trea- 
ty non-nuclear countries which have acceded 
to it undertook a commitment to conclude 
with the International Atomic Energy Agency 
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agreements on safeguards which provide for 
control by the latter agency over the entire 
nuclear activity in these countries. Thus the 
commitment on nuclear non-proliferation has 
become a standard of international law. Un- 
fortunately, however, the treaty is not yet 
universal as not all countries of the world, 
including, of course, China and France, have 
acceded to it. A hundred countries have done 
so, but such non-nuclear countries as South 
Africa, Israel, Brazil, Argentina, Pakistan 
and some others with the technological poten- 
tial to develop and produce nuclear weapons, 
have not. And the secret of the A-bomb is no 
longer a secret. One other thing has to be borne 
in mind. 

In this age of the scientific and technological 
revolution the energy requirements of coun- 
tries have grown vastly and as IAEA analy- 
sis indicates nuclear power stations have eco- 
nomic advantages over the conventional ener- 
oy generating facilities using coal, oil and gas. 
As a result nuclear power stations are being 
built all over the world. Such power: stations 
operate in 20 countries and by the early 1980s 
the number will reach 30. In itself this is a 
progressive development, a step forward. But 
the trouble is that nuclear power stations use 
natural and enriched uranium. Nuclear reac- 
tors produce plutonium as a by-product which 
may be reprocessed at special chemical plants 
and later used to produce atomic weapons. 

Recent years have seen a spectacular incre- 
ase in the export of nuclear materials and equip- 
ment by major industrialised countries. In 
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their pursuit of superprofits the largest indus- 
trial corporations have created the so-called 
nuclear market. As an example we may refer 
to “the deal of the century” under which the 
FRG is to build in Brazil 8 major atomic pow- 
er stations and uranium reprocessing en- 
richment and nuclear fuel reprocessing facili- 
ties worth 4 billion dollars. The deal does 
not provide for control by the JAEA and 
this is a cause for concern among the world 
public. 

Unfortunately, the fine words of certain 
Western statesmen on the need to prevent the 
spread of nuclear weapons are not matched 
by deeds. Very often the pursuit of superprof- 
its prevails over the interests of strengthen- 
ing the security of peoples. Here is an exam- 
ple. The US appealing to the prevention of 
the spread of nuclear weapons strongly op- 
posed the supply by}West German concerns of 
equipment for nuclear power stations and 
uranium enrichment facilities to Brazil. In 
November 1977 the US itself decided to sup- 
ply nuclear fuels to Brazil and the US State 
Department announced that the decision was 
in accord with the national interests of the 
US in the field of joint defence and security 
of both countries. 

The countries exporting nuclear materials 
and equipment shoulder a heavy burden of 
responsibility if the export is not made condi- 
tional on the observance of safeguards that 
all materials and equipment supplied will be 
used for peaceful purposes only. Something 
has already been done about it. 
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The principal exporters of nuclear materi- 
als, equipment and technology met in London 
in early 1976 to reach agreement on the obser- 
vance of certain principles by nuclear exporters 
which would tighten up controls over nuclear 
non-proliferation. The members of the “Lon- 
don Club” include the USSR, the USA, Bri- 
tain, France, the GDR, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, FRG, Japan, Canada, Italy and some 
other countries. Consultations on this impor- 
tant matter are going on. 

However, the measures being taken are not 
adequate to close all channels potentially 
leading to the spread of nuclear weapons. Now, 
what additional measures are essential in this 
area? 

The USSR takes the view that it is necessary 
to establish an international procedure whereby 
contro] by the [AEA over not only the materials, 
equipment and technology supplied, but also 
over the entire nuclear activities of non-nucle- 
ar countries, including those that have refused 
to accede to the non-proliferation treaty, 
should be made mandatory. In recent years a 
good deal has been done by international 
effort, in which the USSR was very much 
to the fore, to organise control procedures by 
the IAEA with due regard for the sovereign 
rights of the countries concerned. This work 
is not yet comprehensive in character and 
controls over nuclear exports are still limi- 
ted. 

The UN General Assembly on Soviet initi- 
ative admitted in a relevant resolution that 
“the accelerated spread and. development of 
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peaceful applications of nuclear energy may, 
in the absence of an effective and comprehen- 
sive safeguards system, increase the danger of 
proliferation of nuclear weapons or equivalent 
nuclear explosive capabilities...”! and requested 
the IAEA to give special attention to its 
programme of formulating effective and com- 
prehensive safeguards. 

Needless to say, the [AEA as an internation- 
al body may fulfil its functions given the 
active cooperation of all countries, both mem- 
bers and non-members. As for the Soviet 
Union in all its international activities this co- 
untry has been guided throughout by the 
principle of preventing the spread of mass 
destruction weapons as a major prelude to 
complete prohibition and destruction of such 
weapons. 

What is more, the USSR is making energet- 
ic efforts to reach agreement on nuclear 
weapons non-proliferation not only on an 
international basis but in its relations with 
the nuclear powers. Cases in point include 
the Soviet-British Declaration on the Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons which was 
signed in Moscow at the summit level on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1975 and a similar Soviet-French 
declaration signed at Rambouillet on June 22, 
1977. The USSR and France advocated the 
need for an international convention on this 
important matter. 


* International Affairs, No, 5, 1977, pp. 450-54, 
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0} BANNING AND DESTROYING 
CHEMICAL WEAPONS 


Chemical weapons are designed to de- 
stroy enemy personnel, but not property. How- 
ever, in view of the scale of their combat 
efiect, chemical weapons are classed along 
with nuclear and bacteriological weapons as a 
weapon of mass destruction. 

Chemical weapons have been around in one 
form or another for centuries and always have 
been treated with particular revulsion as a 
barbarous weapon incompatible with the rules 
of war. Poisoning wells was regarded as a 
crime. Roman lawyers used to enjoin “Armis 
bella non venenis geri” (War is waged by weap- 
ons and not poison). 

Chemical weapons, namely poison gas, were 
first used in combat during the First World 
War. Over a million soldiers were affected and 
100,000 of them died a painful death. 

The unforeseeable consequences of the use 
of chemical and bacteriological weapons on a 
mass scale was the motivation behind the well- 
known Geneva Protocol of 1925 which banned 
the use of asphyxating, poisonous and other 
gases and liquids as well as bacteriological 
methods of warfare. The Geneva Protocol laid 
down a universally recognised standard of in- 
ternational law which not even nazi Germany 
risked violating although it had large quan- 
tities of chemical and bacteriological weapons. 

At the moment over 80 countries have 
sisned the Geneva Protocol. The USA has at 
long last ratified it. However, the Geneva 
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Protocol suffers from one basic flaw: it does 
not ban either research in chemical weapons 
and delivery systems, or their storage, it only 
bans their use. Clearly, since chemical weapons 
are stockpiled and improved the danger of 
their eventual employment is always there. 
It should be borne in mind that in the past 
decades chemistry and chemical technology 
had made rapid advances which also influ- 
enced the development of chemical weapons. 
Some of them are now so toxic that the slight- 
est leak during storage or transportation may 
cause casualties. 

There are the highly dangerous nerve agents 
which destroy the nervous system, paralyze 
the entire muscular system and kill by asphyx- 
iation resulting from a paralysis of the respi- 
ratory system. There are also blister, asphyx- 
iating agents, those affecting the bloodstream, 
lacrimonious and psychochemical toxic agents. 

The Americans used chemical weapons on 
a wide scale in Vietnam, in particular Cd 
gas which brings on violent coughing and vom- 
iting in the victim as well as smarting the 
eyes. 

The report of the UN Secretary-General on 
chemical and bacteriological weapons and 
consequences of their possible use published in 
1969 stressed the particular danger posed by 
chemical weapons today because of the exis- 
tence of new and far more toxic agents com- 
pared to those existing 50 years ago. The use 
of these weapons on a wide scale, the report 
said, may cause more casualties than any war 
with the use of conventional weapons. 
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For many years the USSR and other socia]l- 
ist countries have made unflagging efforts 
to obtain complete prohibition of both chemi- 
cal and bacteriological weapons and destruc- 
tion of their stockpiles. As early as 1969 they 
submitted to the 24th session of the UN Gener- 
al Assembly a joint draft convention on the 
prohibition of the development, production 
and stockpiling of chemical and bacteriological 
(biological) weapons and on the destruction of 
these weapons. 

The draft convention was approved by the 
Assembly and discussed in the Committee on 
Disarmament. The next regular session of the 
UN General Assembly considered a revised 
draft convention submitted by the socialist 
countries which took account of the suggestions 
and wishes expressed by other countries. It is 
important to note that the UN General As- 
sembly endorsed the principle of simultaneous 
prohibition of bacteriological and chemical 
weapons. 

However, the US and some other Western 
countries by referring to the difficulties of 
controlling the prohibition of the development 
and production of chemical weapons refused 
to take part in drafting an agreement covering 
chemical weapons. 

In the circumstances the socialist countries 
had to adopt a step by step approach to the 
problem and they proposed as a first step to 
ban bacteriological and toxic weapons. An 
appropriate convention was approved on De- 
cember 1971 by the UN. It was now the turn 
of a ban on chemical weapons. 
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In March 1972, the socialist countries sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Disarmament a 
draft convention on the prohibition of the 
development, production and stockpiling of 
chemical weapons and on the destruction of 
these weapons. During the consideration of 
that draft convention in the Committee a prob- 
lem developed about specifically what was to 
be banned as alongside chemical agents pro- 
duced exclusively for military purposes there 
are those that can be used for military and 
peaceful purposes. 

It was suggested to introduce different crite- 
ria for determining the amount and range of 
chemical weapons to be banned. In particular, 
it was suggested to ban chemical agents which 
would be on a specially agreed list. 

The socialist countries adopted a simple and 
universal approach to the problem of the 
amount end range as it was proposed in the draft 
convention, namely to ban all types of chemi- 
cal weapons without touching the peaceful 
applications of chemistry. 

As for a control procedure over the prohibi- 
tion of chemical weapons the socialist coun- 
tries proposed the system provided for in the 
Convention on the Prohibition of Bacteriolog- 
ical Weapons which is based on combining 
relevant measures of national legislation and 
international procedures. Both chemical and 
bacteriological weapons are in one class as 
they affect living matter only. Besides, both 
bacteriological and chemical agents can be used 
for peaceful purposes as well as for military 
ones. [hat being so, control procedures for 
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both may be virtually the same or closely 
analogous. 

Nevertheless, the US and other Western pow- 
ers opposed the draft proposed by the social- 
ist countries on the pretext that control of 
the prohibition of chemical weapons presented 
insuperable problems. 

In its memorandum to the 31st session of 
the UN General Assembly in 1976 the USSR 
declared its readiness to consider the possi- 
bility of using additional control procedures, 
in particular, to discuss the methods of veri- 
fying the destruction of stockpiles of chemical 
weapons subject to exclusion from national 
arsenals. Thus control difficulties are a flimsy 
pretext for giving up the goal of a complete 
and general ban on, and destruction of, chemi- 
cal weapons. 

The gist of the problem as its consideration 
at the Committee on Disarmament showed was 
that certain Western powers, above all the 
US, were not yet ready to abandon all kinds of 
chemical weapons. It was common knowledge 
that US Army in Vietnam made wide use of 
herbicides, defoliants and various gases, which 
inflicted heavy damage on the Lora of that coun- 
try and led to human casualties. The Ame- 
ricans dropped over 90 thousand tons of vari- 
ous chemical agents. Is that the reason why 
the US wanted to confine the prohibition to the 
more lethal types of chemical weapons only? 

In the circumstances the USSR went along 
with the idea of banning the most dangerous, 
lethal types of chemical weapons as a first 
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In 1976 the Committee on Disarmament 
opened additional examination of the chemical 
weapons problem with the participation of 
experts. Concurrently, the USSR and the 
USA began bilateral negotiations on the matter. 

The situation in the world today emphasises 
the urgency of further energetic efforts to ban 
chemical weapons. Uncontrolled modernisa- 
tion of chemical weapons would lead to a new 
round in the world-wide arms race. 

One should also remember that the prolif- 
eration of the latest chemical technology may 
lead to the spread of chemical weapons as a 
result of which the danger of combat use of 
these weapons wil! increase. 


6. NO NEW TYPES 
AND NO NEW SYSTEMS 
OF MASS ANNIHILATION 
WEAPONS 


In the course of the centuries more and 
better weapons of war were developed and pro- 
duced as mankind’s productive forces ad- 
vanced with the result that wars became ever 
more bloody. The advent of fire arms which re- 
placed arrows and spears, the coming of artil- 
lery, tanks, aircraft and submarines, the de- 
velopment of automatic weapons, of chemical 
and, finally, nuclear weapons and their deliv- 
ery systems—these are only the principal 
milestones in the evolution of military techno- 
logy. Characteristically, in these days of the 
scientific and technological revolution the rate 
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of obsolescence has quickened so that even 
conventional arms are discarded after a num- 
ber of years and nuclear and missile weapons 
are improved all the time. 

The scale and tempo of the current scientific 
and technological revolution suggest that 
mankind may be on the threshold of major 
scientific breakthroughs which could be con- 
verted to military uses. The scientific com- 
munity is concerned at this prospect. In the 
summer of 1974 the National Academy of 
Sciences of the USA called for a voluntary 
moratorium world-wide on certain types of 
research with extremely dangerous potential 
results for mankind. The Moscow symposium 
in the summer of 1975 adopted a special appeal 
to the scientists of the world which said in 
particular that today “scientific workers can- 
not remain indifferent to the uses their work 
is put to. It isthe moral duty of scientific work- 
ers, their responsibility to mankind, to pre- 
vent the further use of their work for destruc- 
tive purposes.”! 

The rapid scientific and technological prog- 
ress may give rise to new types of weapons in 
the foreseeable future whose destructive effects 
would be comparable with those of nuclear, 
chemical or bacteriological weapons or even 
exceed them by far and away. The Western 
press often carries reports about the weapons 
affecting human health through deadly doses 
of radiation. A good deal has been written 
about the ultrasound weapons to affect the 
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human body and behaviour, genetic weapons 
which could destroy the heredity mechanism. 
There is even talk of “ethnic” and “psychotro- 
pic” weapons. 

The logic of the development of science and 
technology have demanded the adoption oi 
urgent and strong measures to deliver mankind 
from the appearance of new, ever more de- 
structive weapons of mass annihilation. 

Once again it was the Soviet Union that 
took the initiative in a matter so vital to the 
future of mankind. 

The Soviet government on September 23, 
1975 submitted to the 30th session of the UN 
General Assembly as a matter of urgency a 
proposal on the prohibition of the development 
and manufacture of new types of weapons of 
mass destruction and new systems oi such 
weapons. Concurrently, the Soviet government 
submitted a draft of an appropriate agree- 
ment. 

By an overwhelming majority vote (112 de- 
legations) the General Assembly adopted a 
resolution approving the Soviet proposal. It 
recommended the Committee on Disarmament 
to promptly examine the matter with the help 
of government experts so as to reach a concert- 
ed decision on the text of an international 
agreement. It was indicative that the US 
and its chief allies abstained from voting on 
the plea of “newness” and “unexplored nature” 
of the matter. 

In submitting its proposal the Soviet side 
took into account that if treaties and agree- 
ments on curbing the arms race or banning 
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particular types and systems of mass annihi- 
lation weapons had been or were being drafted 
there were no international-law agreements 
that imposed a ban on the development of 
such or even more destructive weapons. The 
realities of the present-day situation are such 
that there are no limitations to the conversion 
of scientific and technological advances to the 
development of new weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. 

The record of international negotiations indi- 
cates that it is easier to reach agreement on 
banning what has just left the laboratories 
and R&D centres and is not yet part of the 
national military arsenals rather than what is 
adopted and operational. Ii we were to use a 
metaphor, it is hard to drive the genie back 
into the bottle once he has been released from it. 

Since 1976 the Committee on Disarmament 
in Geneva has been working on an agreement 
to ban the development of new types and 
systems of mass annihilation weapons. Experts 
from many countries take part. No one will 
deny the difficulties involved in defining what 
constitutes new types of weapons of mass de- 
struction. It is easier to ban an existing 
weapon as its basic characteristics and special 
features are well known. When by contrast 
what is to be banned is not there yet it may 
be very much there tomorrow or the day alter 
tomorrow it is far more difficult to draft an 
international treaty banning it. But it can 
still be done. 

Soviet experts at the Committee on Disar- 
mament which is examining the Soviet-spon- 
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sored draft treaty, proposed that new weapons 
of mass destruction must be defined as any 
weapons based on qualitatively new princi- 
ples as to the method of employment, the 
targets to be hit or the character of its effect 
which may be comparable to the existing 
weapons of mass destruction or exceed them. 
A major merit of this definition is that it 
covers all conceivable and possible types of 
mass annihilation weapons. 

In the course of the long discussions at the 
Committee on the Soviet draft treaty many 
imaginative ideas and proposals were sub- 
mitted, particularly concerning the prob- 
lem of definition of new types and systems of 
mass destruction weapons. Having taken ac- 
count of the discussion in Geneva the USSR 
in the summer of 1977 submitted an additional 
draft treaty to the committee which contained 
a refined definition of what constitutes new 
types and systems of mass destruction weap- 
ons. According to it, new types and systems of 
weapons of mass destruction are those “which 
may be developed in the future on the basis of 
either known scientific and technological prin- 
ciples which hitherto have not been applied 
either separately or in totality to the develop- 
ment of weapons of mass destruction, or based 
on scientific and technological principles which 
may be discovered in the future and which will 
have properties similar to or more powerful in 
terms of destructive or deleterious effects than 
the known types of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion.”! 

1 Pravda, August 10, 41977. 
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Of great importance was that part of the 
drait treaty which stated that the eventual 
agreement would be amplified by a detailed 
catalogue of the types and systems of mass de- 
struction weapons to be prohibited which might 
be added to in the event of new trends in the 
development and production of new weapons 
appearing alter the treaty has come into force. 
In other words, the treaty will close the way 
to the development and production of new 
types and systems of mass destruction weap- 
ons for all time. 

The problem of prohibiting the development 
of new types and systems of such weapons is 
both complicated and urgent as it affects a 
crucial aspect of the larger problem of disarma- 
ment and prevention of war. Therefore nego- 
tiations on this problem must be given first 
priority. Time is pressing on. 


7. REDUCTION OF CONVENTIONAL 
ARMS AND FORCES 


Prominent in the Soviet Union’s list 
of priorities in its struggle for disarmament 
are efforts it has made ever since the end 
of the last war to obtain a reduction of con- 
ventional armaments and forces. Soon after 
the Second World War the US and its West 
European allies launched an arms race. Facts 
are an obstinate thing, they say. So here goes. 
The US army strength increased from 1.6 mil- 
lion to 2.8 million between 1949 and 1907. 
That of France—from 589 thousand to 1.2 
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million officers and men. Military expenditure 
increased accordingly. Between 1949 and 
4953 the combined military spending of the 
NATO countries rose from 18.5 to 66.05 billion 
dollars.! 

Not surprisingly it was the conventional 
and atomic armaments race launched by the 
Western powers that worsened the internation- 
al situation and led to the cold war. Even 
at that early period the West resorted to the 
far-fetched argument that to settle major in- 
ternational disputes, notably of the German 
question, on no account was it possible to cut 
armaments and armed strength. 

The USSR took a different stand arguing 
with every justification that international ten- 
sions could be eased and disputed problems 
settled by means of disarmament. At the 
first session of the UN General Assembly in 
1946 the Soviet Union submitted a resolution 
on reduction of conventional arms and armed 
strength. The Soviet draft resolution stressed: 
“With a view to strengthening peace and inter- 
national securily in conformity with the aims 
and principles of the United Nations, the 
General Assembly recognizes the necessity 
of a general reduction of armaments,” includ- 
ing as a top priority task “the prohibition to 
produce and use atomic energy for military 
purposes’. 


1 Economic Report of the President Transmitted to 
the Congress. February 1970, Washington, 1970. 

* Documents on Disarmament 1945-1959, Vol. 1, 
Washington, 1960, p. 42. 
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At the same time the USSR proposed to 
arrange for appropriate international control 
of the observance of the proposed measures. 

In the course of the UN consideration of 
disarmament question the Western powers 
have always laid down preconditions which 
were totally unacceptable to the USSR and 
designed to torpedo progress towards mutually 
acceptable agreements. In particular, they 
demanded to establish control over the exis- 
ting armaments long before the conclusion 
of a disarmament agreement or to conclude 
preliminary peace treaties with Germany and 
Japan on terms acceptable to the US. 

In an effort to break the deadlock over the 
disarmament problem in 1947 at the 3rd ses- 
sion of the UN General Assembly the USSR 
proposed as a first step towards a reduction of 
armaments and armed forces to cut by one 
third throughout the year all available land, 
naval and air forces offthe five permanent 
members of the Security Council: the USSR, 
the USA, China, Britain and France with a 
simultaneous prohibition on atomic weapons. 
It was also proposed to set up an appropriate 
international control body within the frame- 
work of the Security Council. 

The USSR came forward with a number of 
specific proposals designed to create a climate 
of trust between nations which in turn would 
facilitate agreement on disarmament. Cases in 
point include the Soviet proposal, submitted 
to the 4th session of the UN General Assem- 
bly in 1949, to conclude a pact on the strength- 
ening of peace among the five powers: the 
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USA, the USSR, China, Britain and France. 
The USSR also proposed to dismantle foreign 
military bases and dissolve military blocs. 

Instead of giving these proposals serious 
consideration the US proceeded to strengthen 
and expand NATO and set up new military 
bases around the USSR. 

The 1950s were marked by new Soviet efforts 
to get the five powers to reduce their armed {for- 
ces. Inthe autumn of 1950 the USSR submitted 
to the UN General Assembly a draft declaration 
on averting the danger of a new war and on 
strengthening peace and the security of na- 
tions which proposed among other things a 
30 per cent reduction in their armed forces 
over two years by the USA, Britain, France, 
China and the USSR. Further reductions 
were to have been discussed by subsequent 
sessions of the UN General Assembly. The 
Western powers countered by proposing in 
1952 maximum strength levels for the armies 
of the five powers: from 1 to 1.5 million for 
the USSR, the USA, and China and from 700 
to 800 thousands for Britain and France. They 
also said that they were ready to ban nuclear 
weapons provided the USSR agreed that the 
stockpiles of these weapons be destroyed only 
aiter a substantial reduction in conventional 
armaments and forces. 

The USSR accepted both Western proposals 
and it seemed at the time that practical measu- 
res to cut armaments and armed forces would 
present no great problems. Then a rather im- 
probable thing happened: the Western powers 
to all intents and purposes abandoned their 
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own proposals. It was clear that they had 
insisted on them hoping that the USSR would 
reject them and they used their disarmament 
proposals as a propaganda gimmick. 

After protracted negotiations and a good 
deal of procrastinations the Western powers 
declared that a broad agreement should be 
preceded by an agreement on a more limited 
disarmament programme. 

Accommodating the West the Soviet govern- 
ment in April 1957 proposed to carry out par- 
tial disarmament measures: to cut armed 
forces and armaments of the five great powers 
under international control, to undertake not 
to use nuclear weapons and to impose an im- 
mediate ban on nuclear weapons testing. The 
USSR accepted the proposal of the Western 
powers on aerial inspection in an agreed zone 
of Europe and in the Far East, including parts 
of US and Soviet territory. Proposals on par- 
tial disarmament measures were submitted to 
the UN General Assembly in 1958 and took 
into account many Western wishes. But as 
soon as the gap between the two sides began 
to look like narrowing the Western powers 
invariably resorted to arguments and pretexts 
to evade signing an agreement. 

The USSR worked for a disarmament agree- 
ment not only at the UN and the Committee 
on Disarmament. In a unilateral move it cut 
its armed forces and adopted other measures 
designed to bring about military detente. In 
1955 the USSR dismantled its bases at Pork- 
kala-Udd (Finland) and at Port-Arthur (Chi- 
na). In 1958 the USSR cut its forces stationed 
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in the GDR and Hungary and withdrew its 
forces from Rumania which were stationed 
there under the Warsaw Treaty. Other social- 
ist countries also cut their armed forces signif- 
cantly. On March 31, 1958 the USSR Supre- 
me Soviet passed a decree on stopping all 
nuclear weapons testing in the USSR. 

Thus the USSR by deeds proved its desire 
to achieve disarmament. If the Western pow- 
ers had followed suit a start would have 
been made to disarmament. Unfortunately, 
they did not. 

However, the reduction of armaments and 
armed forces is still on the agenda. And if 
this problem has not yet been solved world- 
wide it is being considered at the Vienna talks 
on mutual force reductions in Central Europe. 

It should be said in this context that in its 
Memorandum on Questions of Ending the 
Arms Race and Disarmament the USSKH sub- 
mitted to the UN General Assembly in Sep- 
tember 1976 the USSR again raised the ques- 
tion of cutting conventional armaments and 
forces. Why? 

Since the end of the Second World War the 
destructive capacity of conventional arma- 
ments has grown many times over. What is 
more, new types of conventional arms have 
been developed and adopted whose destructive 
capacity approaches that of nuclear weapons. 

The military conthicts that have occurred in 
different parts of the world in recent years, 
notably in Vietnam, have demonstrated the 
disastrous effects of modern conventional 
weapons. 
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In its memorandum addressed to all the 
UN member states the Soviet Union declared 
its readiness to enter negotiations on the reduc- 
tion of armed forces and conventional arma- 
ments. Given the good will of the countries 
possessing large armed forces such negotiations 
may result in positive and constructive agree- 
ments. 


8. GENERAL AND COMPLETE 
DISARMAMENT 


The late 1950s and the early 1960s saw 
important changes in the world. The collapse 
of the colonial system brought into being 
scores of independent states. When this process 
began the UN had 99 member countries. 

The military and political situation in the 
world also changed in important ways. In 
particular, the Soviet Union drew level with 
the United States in military technology. The 
doctrines of “liberation” and “massive retalia- 
tion” proclaimed by the US militarists suffered 
a fiasco and as a basis of strategy proved 
dangerous for the US itself. The glaring gap 
between the ambitious military-strategic and 
political aims of the US and the realities of 
the military and political situation in the 
world had a positive effect on the progress of 
disarmament negotiations where the US was no 
longer in a position to dictate its terms. Ban- 
ishing war from human affairs began to look 
like a feasible goal. 
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The year 1959 was a special year in the rec- 
ord of the Soviet Union’s struggle for disar- 
mament. Until then the USSR had proposed 
different approaches and solutions to the disar- 
mament problem. You will remember that 
when the USSR proposed to prohibit and de- 
stroy atomic weapons as a first step towards 
disarmament the Western countries rejected 
this proposal on the flimsy pretext that the 
USSR allegedly had a clear superiority in 
conventional forces. The USSR then proposed 
to reduce conventional forces as a first step and 
later to destroy atomic and thermonuclear 
weapons. That proposal, too, was turned down. 

The fruitless negotiations that dragged on 
for years before they were finally deadlocked by 
the West called for a fresh approach to the 
disarmament problem. The USSR adopted 
such an approach. In its declaration submitt- 
ed to the 14th session of the UN General 
Assembly on September 18, 1959 the Soviet 
sovernment stated: “After carefully consider- 
ing the present international situation and 
the experience of earlier disarmament negotia- 
tions the Government of the Soviet Union 
has come to the conclusion that the best means 
of solving the disarmament problem, which is 
the chief international problem of our time, 
is complete and general disarmament by all 
States.”! The programme of general and com- 
plete disarmament proposed by the USSR call- 
ed for the disbandment of all armed forces, 


1 United Nations General Assembly, 14th Session, 
September 19, 1959, A/4219, p. 7. 
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destruction of all armaments, including nucle- 
ar weapons and missiles, discontinuance of 
military training and abolition of military 
service in whatever form, the abolishment of 
defence ministries and other military institu- 
tions and organisations and the cessation of 
allocations for military purposes. The coun- 
tries of the world were to retain severely limit- 
ed police forces (militia), equipped with small] 
arms, to maintain law and order and protect 
the property and lives of citizens. 

The Soviet government proposed to imple- 
ment the programme within four years. To 
monitor the fulfilment of the programme the 
USSR proposed to set up a special control 
body composed of representatives of all coun- 
tries. The terms of reference of this control 
and inspection body were to be in accordance 
with the successive stages of the disarmament 
process and were to be adjusted as required. 
Upon completion of the disarmament process 
that body was to be granted free access to all 
sites and objects subject to control. 

The USSR proposed to complete the disar- 
mament programme by destroying all nuclear 
and other weapons of mass destruction thereby 
dispelling the fears of the Western powers 
which claimed that if the nuclear weapons 
were to be destroyed in the first instance that 
would leave them at a disadvantage. 

In substantiating the feasibility of its disar- 
mament proposals the Soviet Government 
noted in the declaration that “the existence 
of blocs of Powers, opposed to one another, in 
which dozens of States are committed to mutu- 
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al military obligations, together with the diz- 
zy pace at which military technology is devel- 
oping, demands bold and far-reaching deci- 
sions if peace is to be ensured.”! Such decisions 
would rule out the possibility of either side 
being left at a disadvantage and equally the 
possibility of either side gaining military 
advantage. 

General and complete disarmament if and 
when carried out would create a world without 
the material instruments of war where the 
very possibility of war breaking out would have 
been ruled out. 

The Soviet disarmament programme imme- 
diately attracted close attention throughout 
the world. During its discussion at the UN 
the overwhelming majority of delegates noted 
its importance and timeliness. 

The UN General Assembly unanimously 
approved the idea of general and complete 
disarmament and called the governments of 
the world to bend every effort to implement 
the programme as soon as possible. The newly 
created Committee on Disarmament composed 
of representatives of 10 countries was instruct- 
ed to study the Soviet plan. 

However, as the progress of the Committee’s 
work showed the Western powers far from 
wanting to see gencral and complete disarma- 
ment concentrated their attention on arms 
control only and regarded nuclear disarmament 
as a Utopia. 


1 United Nations General Assembly, 14th Session, 
p. 8. 
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In the circumstances both during the subse- 
quent sessions of the UN General Assembly in 
1960-1962 and in the Committee on Disarma- 
ment the Soviet Union proposed to work out 
as a first step the basic principles of general 
and complete disarmament and tabled a draft 
treaty on general and complete disarmament. 
These documents took into account the position 
of the Western powers on a number of issues. 
In particular, it took into account France’s 
view that general and complete disarmament 
should begin with a ban on, and destruction of, 
the delivery systems of nuclear weapons, and 
provided guarantees against possible aggres- 
sion, something delegates of smaller countries 
had insisted upon. Control arrangements were 
refined in more detail and adjusted in the 
light of the requirements of each stage of the 
disarmament process. 

The Soviet Union’s unflagging efforts bore 
some fruit in the summer of 1961 when the 
USSR and the USA agreed on the basic prin- 
ciples for the conduct of disarmament negolia- 
tions. Both countries declared that the goal 
of these negotiations should be an agreement 
that disarmament shall be universal and com- 
plete so that war shall never be an instrument 
for resolving international problems. 

The General Assembly in its resolution olf 
December 20, 1961 unanimously recommended 
that participants in negotiations on general 
and complete disarmament should be guided 
by the principles agreed by the Soviet Union 
and the United States. It looked as if progress 
would be made. 
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The USSR insisted on enlarging the Com- 
mittee on Disarmament to include, apart from 
representatives of five Western countries and 
five socialist countries, representatives of 
eight neutral countries. In March 1962 the 
Eighteen-Nation Committee got down to work. 
The Soviet delegates proposed to discuss point 
by point the Soviet draft treaty on general and 
complete disarmament along with all the addi- 
tions and amendments that had been intro- 
duced in the interim. The US delegates tabled 
an outline (note, an outline, and not a drait 
treaty) on the basic provisions for a treaty on 
general and complete disarmament in a peace- 
ful world, which was full of generalities on 
the goals and methods of disarmament and 
not much else. The American outline consti- 
tuted a clear departure from the basic prin- 
ciples of disarmament that had already been 
approved by the General Assembly in Decem- 
ber 1961. The American outline called neither 
for prohibition of nuclear weapons, nor for 
dismantling military bases in foreign territory, 
nor for a withdrawal of forces stationed over- 
seas. 

The Soviet delegation did everything in 
ils power to narrow the gap between the posi- 
tions of the two sides. The Soviet draft treaty 
was repeatedly amplified and adjusted to 
accommodate the position of the Western pow- 
ers. What is more, the text of a preamble and 
some of the articles of the treaty on general 
and complete disarmament were agreed. 

In the subsequent negotiations this country 
agreed that before the completion of general 
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and complete disarmament both sides would 
retain a limited number of ICBMs, ABM and 
anti-aircrait missile systems in possession of 
the USSR and the USA and stationed within 
their respective territories. Yet even then the 
negative position of the Western powers pre- 
vented agreement on general and complete 
disarmament based on the principles approved 
by the UN General Assembly. 

The question still remains unresolved. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to think 
that the protracted negotiations at the Com- 
mittee on Disarmament on general and complete 
disarmament and the consideration of the 
problem at sessions of the UN General Assem- 
bly were all in vain. To a certain extent they 
helped to identify areas of agreement for sub- 
sequent negotiations between the USSR and 
the USA on strategic arms limitation and pos- 
sibilities for agreement to carry out partial 
measures to curb the arms race and make head- 
way towards disarmament. 

It should be stressed, however, that general 
and complete disarmament as the most ellec- 
tive and radical measure to deliver the present 
and succeeding generations from the horrors 
of war remains the dream of all mankind. 
This dream and hope can and must be ful- 
filled, perhaps, not immediately, not over- 
night, but by a step-by-step progress towards 
agreements on partial disarmament measures 
bringing mankind nearer to the ultimate goal 
of general and complete disarmament. The 
Soviet Union dedicates its efforts to the achieve- 
ment of this goal. The new Soviet Constitu- 
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tion contains a special article which states 
that the foreign policy of the USSR is aimed 
at “preventing wars of aggression, achieving uni- 
versal and complete disarmament” (Article 23), 


9. ZONES OF PEACE 


For many years now different countries 
have been proposing to carry out regional 
measures of military detente, notably, to set up 
nuclear-free zones, zones of peace and security. 
For all the differences of detail these proposals 
have one thing in common: all are basically 
aimed at creating such zones or areas where 
countries not geographically situated there 
would refrain from building up their armed 
forces in them, from siting their military bases 
there. The creation of nuclear-free zones is de- 
signed to limit as far as possible the theatre of 
a possible nuclear war and such zones would 
consequently reduce the likelihood of nuclear 
war breaking out. The creation of nuclear-free 
zones would also erect an obstacle in the way 
of the spread of nuclear weapons to other 
countries and continents. Clearly, this would 
contribute to strengthening detente and create 
an atmosphere of trust between nations. In 
short, nuclear-iree zones are an important 
factor of peace and security inhibiting the 
arms race. 

It is enough to list some of the areas and 
parts of the world where it has been proposed to 
create nuclear-free zones to realise the vital 
stake of scores of countries in denying their 
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territory to the deployment of nuclear weapons 
and the chance it gives them to avoid becom- 
ing the target of a possible nuclear strike. 
Countries of Central Europe, the Balkans and 
the Mediterranean, Scandinavian countries, 
the Middle East, the Pacific and Indian Ocean 
countries are all pressing their territories to be 
declared nuclear-free zone. 

The movement for nuclear-free zones repre- 
sents a major regional measure of military 
detente. This issue has been discussed at a 
variety of international forums, at the UN 
and its specialised bodies. The importance of 
this question is accentuated by the feared pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons to new parts of 
the world and in view of this non-nuclear pow- 
ers would like to erect an early obstacle against 
the spread of nuclear weapons. 

You may ask what is there against the 
establishment of nuclear-free zones? The more 
nuclear-free zones there are, the less the danger 
of nuclear weapons spreading across the world 
and the less the danger of such weapons ever 
being used. Common sense is fully on the side 
of this line of reasoning. Untortunately, com- 
mon sense does not always prevail in matters 
of politics and even less in the military strate- 
gic thinking of certain Western circles. The 
main argument these circles used against the 
creation of nuclear-free zones is that it might 
upset “the balance of forces’, while nuclear 
weapons, so they contend, represent a guaran- 
tee of the maintenance of the present balance 
and consequently are good for maintaining 
security. The untenability of this argument 1s 
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evident, for not only socialist countries reject 
the idea of their security being ensured by 
nuclear weapons and they are not alone in 
pressing for the creation of nuclear-free zones. 
The opponents of nuclear disarmament are 
alone in seeking to represent mass destruction 
weapons as a guarantee of continued world 
peace. 

Some may ask why bother to create nuclear- 
free zones when there is already a l'reaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons? True, 
there is such a treaty but for one thing not all 
countries have acceded to it. Besides, the 
treaty covers only the non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, it does not prohibit their use. 
Agreements on the establishment of nuclear- 
free zones, far from replacing the non-prolif- 
eration treaty, would complement it, for such 
agreements would provide not only for a refus- 
al to acquire nuclear weapons but would also 
close particular zones to the importation of 
nuclear weapons by countries possessing them. 

Something has already been done in this 
direction. Cases in point include the conver- 
sion of Antarctica into a demilitarised zone 
with a ban on the importation of nuclear weap- 
ons into it. Outer space, including the Moon 
and the other celestial bodies, has been actual- 
ly declared a nuclear-free zone. There is an 
international agreement banning the launch- 
ing into outer space and orbiting of vehicles 
carrying weapons of mass destruction and 
another agreement banning the emplacement of 
nuclear weapons on the sea-bed and the ocean 
lloor. However, encouraging as these agree- 
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ments are they affect areas where human 
activity is limited. Of far greater significance 
would be the conversion of populated regions 
of the world into zones of peace and coopera- 
tion free from nuclear weapons and foreign 
military bases. 

What is the Soviet position on the creation 
of nuclear-free zones, on zones of peace and 
cooperation? 

The USSR takes a principled stand on arms 
limitation and advocates strict observance of 
universally recognised standards of internation- 
al law. The USSR has always backed propos- 
als on establishing nuclear-free zones in diffe- 
rent parts of the world whoever put them for- 
ward and has itself proposed the same. The 
USSR has always declared its readiness to 
observe the special status on nuclear-free 
zones where such were created provided other 
nuclear powers undertake the same commit- 
ment. 

The etlectiveness of any nuclear-iree zone 
depends above all on the voluntary consent 
of the countries concerned to become part of a 
proposed nuclear-free zone and conclude an 
agreement on the matter in the drafting of 
which it is desirable that all nuclear powers 
should take part. Agreements on nuclear-iree 
zones must also specify their geographical 
boundaries in strict conformity with the 
existing rules of international law. Even il 
a country is a member of a military alliance 
but has agreed to enter a proposed nuclear-iree 
zone it must observe the treaty covering the 
latter. 
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The Soviet approach to nuclear-free zones or 
zones of peace was outlined in the memorandum 
the Soviet government submitted to the 31st 
session of the UN General Assembly in Sep- 
tember 1976. The USSR supported resolutions 
approving the idea of creating nuclear-free 
zones in Africa and Middle East. The Soviet 
Union understands the concern of the coun- 
tries of these areas over a possible spread of 
nuclear weapons. All the more so, since the 
racist Republic of South Africa is seeking to 
acquire such weapons or start their domestic 
production, while Israel according to the for- 
eign press, already has secret facilities to 
produce plutonium, the source material for 
the manufacture of nuclear weapons. 

The prohibition of nuclear weapons in Lat- 
in America (the Tlatelolco Treaty) is a spe- 
cial question. The treaty allows peacetiul 
nuclear explosions despite the treaty on the 
non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. Also, 
ihe Tlatelolco Treaty does not ban transit of 
nuclear weapons across the zone. There are 
other tlaws in the treaty which made the 
USSR withhold its support from the relevant 
resolution adopted by the UN General As- 
sembly. 

The above memorandum stresses that the 
countries of the Indian Ocean are concerned 
that certain states far remoted from the area 
geographically are deploying their military 
bases there and otherwise increasing their mil- 
itary presence. As they see such actions as 
threatening their independence and security 
these countries have proposed to turn the 
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Indian Ocean into a zone of peace. The USSR 
has reacted to this proposal with understand- 
ing. 

Apparently, the crux of the matter is that 
the Indian Ocean should be free from foreign 
military bases and such bases as are already 
there should be removed. But it is a fact that 
the US is setting up naval and air bases in the 
Diego Garcia Atoll in the heart of the Indian 
Ocean. It is also a fact that US forces are 
still stationed in the island of Masira (the 
Arabian Sea) and in the Philippines. 

The Soviet Union has never intended and 
does not intend to build its military bases in 
the Indian Ocean. The talk about the alleged 
Doviet naval expansion in the Indian Ocean 
cannot be backed up by any facts. In resolv- 
ing the question of foreign military bases, 
the USSR would be prepared along with other 
powers to look for ways of reducing on a recip- 
rocal basis of the level of military activity 
in the non-coastal countries of the Indian 
Ocean. Needless to say, such measures should 
take into account recognised rules of interna- 
tional law pertaining to the freedom of navi- 
gation in the high see. The USSR and the 
USA have already had consultations on these 
and related matters. 

On May 20, 1963 the Soviet Union proposed 
to turn the Mediterranean into a zone free 
from nuclear missile weapons and declared 
that if such a zone was created it would “assu- 
me an obligation not to deploy any nuclear 
weapons or their means of delivery in the wa- 
ters of this area provided that similar obliga- 
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tions are assumed by the other Powers”. At 
the same time the USSR said it was pre- 
pared along with the United States and other 
Western powers “to give reliable guarantees 
that in the event of any military complications 
the area of the Mediterranean Sea will be 
considered as outside the sphere of the use of 
nuclear weapons”.' 

The Soviet proposal met with understanding 
in Syria and Algeria, among others. However, 
the US which at the time was deploying its 
nuclear-powered submarines in the Mediterr- 
anean, was not so understanding. 

Later the USSR came forward with another 
important initiative when it proposed to the 
US to agree to withdraw from the Mediterra- 
nean Soviet and US surface ships and subma- 
rines carrying nuclear weapons.” This propos- 
al still stands. Its acceptance would be a 
major step towards turning the Mediterranean 
into a zone of peace. The importance of such 
a move is emphasised by the potentially ex- 
plosive situation in the Middle East as long 
as the conflict there remains unresolved. 

The creation of nuclear-free zones would be 
of great importance in areas with large concen- 
trations of nuclear weapons where opposing 
military and political groupings are in con- 
frontation and where for this reason the chance 
of a military conflict flaring up is greatest. One 
such area is Europe. 


1 Documents on Disarmament 1963, Washington, 
1964, p. 193 


4 See Pravda, July 22, 1974. 
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The idea of creating a zone free from atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons in Central Europe 
was first put forward by Poland as early as 
October 1957 when the Rapacki plan was sub- 
mitted to the UN General Assembly. A refined 
version of this plan was later submitted to the 
Committee on Disarmament in March 1962. 
The plan called for creating a nuclear-free zone 
taking in Poland, Czechoslovakia, the GDR 
and the FRG. The Soviet Union supported 
this plan and called upon the governments of 
the USA, Britain and France to act as joint 
guarantors of the proposed nuclear-free zone in 
Central Europe. However, Western powers 
opposed the plan on the pretext that its imple- 
mentation would. allegedly upset the balance 
of forces in the area although it was proposed 
to include three socialist countries and only 
one capitalist in. the nuclear-free zone. Be- 
sides, the proposal was confined to excluding the 
territories of these countries from the sphere 
of the use of nuclear weapons and to freezing 
the nuclear weapons already deployed in 
Central Europe. Thus there was no question 
of upsetting the balance of power. in any way. 

In an attempt to facilitate progress towards 
agreement the Polish government in Febru- 
ary 1964 proposed to freeze nuclear weapons 
in Central Europe in the first instance. It also 
proposed to expand the nuclear-free zone by 
including in it other European countries. The 
Polish proposal also provided for a system 
of control and guarantees over the observance 
of a possible agreement. 

If the Polish proposal had been accepted it 
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would have inhibited the nuclear armaments 
race in Europe without upsetting the balance 
of forces at the time. But the Western powers 
to all intents and purposes rejected the propos- 
al. 

In the 1960s the USSR and other socialist 
countries proposed to set up nuclear-free zones 
in the Balkans, in Northern Europe and in 
the Baltic area. 

In May 1963 President Kekkonen of Fin- 
land raised the question of creating a nuclear- 
free zone in Northern Europe. The govern- 
ments of Sweden, Norway and Denmark 
showed interest in the Finnish initiative but 
hedged it with a number of reservations which 
prevented the implementation of that pro- 
posal. 

There have been many proposals for creating 
nuclear-free zones which although they have 
been approved by the United Nations have 
not yet become the subject of business-like 
negotiation by the interested countries and 
have not been formalised in any legal 
sense. 

In December 1976 the 31st session ofthe 
UN General Assembly adopted a resolution 
which again expressed conviction that the 
creation of nuclear-free zones would contribute 
to the security of the countries concerned, it 
would help prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons and bring the goal of general and 
complete disarmament that much closer. This 
UN position was again reiterated at the 32nd 
ee of the General Assembly in December 
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10. REDUCING MILITARY BUDGETS 


The domestic policy of a country in 
large part determines its foreign policy, the 
two being interconnected. This is axiomatic. 

The national budget of any country mirrors 
its domestic and foreign policy. It stands to 
reason then that the country’s economic prog- 
ress either towards increasingly greater con- 
centration on peacetul, civilian objectives or on 
military ones depends on how the country 
spends its budget, what percentage it allocates 
for military needs and for such vital social 
needs as public health and education. The 
domestic economic policy of a country also 
reflects its foreign policy. Jf the military part 
of a country’s budget or, as it is usually called, 
“defence” grows then other countries have no 
option but to follow suit, for the simple reason 
that if the first country increases its military 
expenditure this calls in question its peaceful 
intentions. This, in turn, may complicate the 
international situation as countries trust one 
another less and less and this eventually may 
lead to conflicts between them. 

Right after the end of the Second World 
War the USSR both at the UN and at other 
international forums repeatedly raised the 
question of reducing military allocations. In 
raising this question the USSR proceeded from 
the realisation that a cut in military spending 
would remove or at least ease the onerous 
burden of armaments and halt the material 
preparations for war. 

To this end the USSR has for a long time 
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been trying to reach agreement above all with 
the major powers on practical measures to cut 
military allocations. In the late 1950s and 
early 1960s the USSR proposed to the USA, 
Britain and France to either freeze military 
budgets or to cut them by 10 to 105 per cent. 
In the same period the USSR in a unilateral 
move cut its military spending in an attempt 
to set an example of good will. At the same 
time, the USSR declared its readiness to reach 
agreement with the other major powers to use 
part of the financial resources thus released to 
give more economic assistance to the sbi 
ing countries. 

In 1973 the USSR submitted to a 28th 
session of the UN General Assembly a propos- 
al to reduce the military budgets of the states, 
permanent members of the Security Council 
by 10 per cent and use. part of the funds thus 
saved to provide assistance to developing 
countries. 

In submitting this proposal the Soviet 
Union was guided by the realisation that 
under the UN Charter the permanent members 
of the Security Council bore special responsi- 
bility to the world community for the main- 
tenance of peace. At the moment the permanent 
members of the Security Council are all nuclear 
powers and their military expenditures are 
especially high. It would therefore be an im- 
portant advance if the nuclear powers set an 
example for the world to follow by becoming 
the first to cut military spending. That would 
be a major contribution to halting the arms 
race. 
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The Soviet proposal calls for cutting the 
military budgets of the permanent members 
of the Security Council by an equal percentage 
consistent with the principle of equal secu- 
rity. This reduction should not be offset by 
the increased military spending of the allies 
of the countries cutting their military spend- 
ing. 

It is clear that the proposed reduction of 
military budgets would release enormous 
financial resources which could be converted 
to peaceful needs and would help increase 
assistance to the developing countries. It has 
been estimated that the implementation of 
the Soviet proposal would add 1.5 billion dol- 
lars worth of assistance to the developing co- 
untries. . i a es 7 

The reduction of military budgets under the 
Soviet proposal did not entail any control 
problems that usually arise in connection with 
disarmament measures. 

The UN General Assembly by an overwhelm- 
ing majority endorsed the Soviet proposal 
and adopted a resolution to set up a special 
committee to see it through to realisation. 
Nonetheless, the UN resolution on the reduc- 
tion of the military budgets of the permanent 
members of the Security Council is still to be 
implemented. The reason is that some perma- 
nent members, above all China and the US, 
obstructed it in every way. 

In 1976 in its famous Memorandum on 
Questions of Ending the Arms Race and Disar- 
mament the USSR again raised this impor- 
tant question and declared its readiness to be 
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flexible about the exact percentage by which 
military budgets should be reduced initially. 
Agreement could be reached on a greater 
percentage than 10 per cent or a smaller per- 
centage. The important thing is to discuss 
the matter in a business-like fashion as soon as 
possible. 

UN experts have estimated that a reduction 
of the world’s overall military expenditures 
by just 20 per cent would not only help meet 
most of the current economic needs but would 
also narrow the gap between the developed 
and developing countries.! 

Every effort must be made to create a situa- 
tion where the constant spiralling of military 
expenditures would be replaced by a perma- 
nent trend towards their systematic reduction. 
The world public and the peoples themselves 
have an important part to play in this vital 
matter. 


{f1. THE WORLD TREATY 
ON THE NON-USE OF FORCE 
IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


“To make the danger of war recede 
still farther and to create favourable conditions 
for progress towards disarmament we now offer 
to conclude a world treaty on the non-use of 
force in international relations.” 


1 Disarmament and Development. Report of the 
Group ol Experts on the Economic and Social Conse- 
quences ol Disarmament, New York, 1972, p. 14. 

“ Documents and Resolutions. XX Vth Congress of 
the CPSU, p. 30. 
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This was the proposal Leonid Brezhnev put 
forward at the 25th Congress of the CPSU 
in March 1976, thus emphasising the Soviet 
Union's principled and consistent policy of 
delivering mankind from war and military 
conflicts. 

On September 28, 1976 the Soviet Union 
proposed to include in the agenda of the 31st 
session of the UN General Assembly as a mat- 
ter of urgency the question “On the Conclusion 
of a World Treaty on the Non-Use of Force 
in International Relations” and submitted a 
draft treaty on the matter. The international] 
situation itself compelled the raising of 
this question. Although the political climate 
in the world has changed for the better in 
recent years, in some parts of the world there 
are still hotbeds of tension caused by agegres- 
sion and the use of force by states against 
others. Such actions are not ruled out in the 
future, all the more so since the arms race is 
going on. Additional measures are therefore 
necessary to ensure the strict observance by 
all countries of the principle of the non-use 
of force or threat of force in international] 
affairs. This is precisely what the Soviet drait 
treaty called for. 

It is important to emphasise that parties to 
the treaty, including, of course, the nuclear 
powers, would undertake a commitment in in- 
ternational law to refrain from the use or 
threat of force using any kinds of weapons, 
including nuclear and other weapons of mass 
destruction. 

Some of you may ask why it is necessary to 
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have such a treaty when there is already the 
UN Charter which contains a special clause 
on the need to refrain from the threat or use 
of force. Indeed, this is so. But since the UN 
Charter was adopted major changes have 
occurred in the world, a number of countries 
have developed nuclear weapons and so the 
danger of local conflicts escalating into world 
thermonuclear war has increased. Witness 
the US armed interventions in Korea, Viet- 
nam, Lebanon, the Dominican Republic and 
the Congo. Witness the Israeli aggression 
against the Arab neighbours. All these were 
in contravention of the UN Charter. 

It is not a matter of chance that the prin- 
ciple of the non-use of force has figured pro- 
minently in the UN activities since the end 
of the last war. It was reilected in a number 
of documents and resolutions, in particular in 
the UN document defining aggression, the 
UN Declaration on Strengthening Internation- 
al Security, in a number of bilateral agree- 
ments and in the Final Act of the Helsinki 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe. 

These and similar documents reflected the 
anxiety and concern of the peoples of the 
world for their security. With its new proposal 
to conclude a world treaty on the non-use 
of force the USSR wanted to consolidate this 
universally recognised principle and put a 
formal legal seal on it. 

The basic substance of the proposed treaty is 
as follows. Article 1 of the Draft Treaty reads: 
“The High Contracting Parties shall strict- 
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ly abide by their undertaking not to use in 
their mutual relations, or in their internation- 
al relations in general, force or the threat of 
force against the territorial integrity or politi- 
cal independence of any State, or in any other 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
United Nations.”! 

Far from undermining or diluting previous 
agreements on the renunciation of the use of 
force the Soviet draft treaty reinforces them. 
One important aspect of the Soviet draft aimed 
at modifying and developing the principle of 
the non-use of force should be emphasised and 
that is that unlike existing resolutions and 
documents it takes the form of a treaty which, 
if adopted, will be a binding legal document. 
For instance, on November 29, 1972 the UN 
General Assembly adopted a resolution “On 
the Non-Use of Force in International Rela- 
tions and Perpetual Prohibition of Nuclear 
Weapons”, which, incidentally, had _ been 
sponsored by the USSR. Now the Soviet gov- 
ernment proposes to conier on this solemn 
UN declaration the force of contractual obli- 
gations under international law. 

In some military circles in the West and in 
the Western news media there has been talk 
about the admissibility of “controlled” or 
“localised” nuclear conflicts. The Soviet draft 
treaty excludes this possibility and states that 
“no considerations may be adduced to justify 
resort to the threat or use of force in viola- 


1 United Nations General Assembly, 31st Session, 
September 28, 1976, A/31/232, Annex, p. 2 
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tion of the obligations assumed under this 
Treaty”. 

The treaty in no way affects the right of 
countries to individual or collective  seli- 
defence as provided for in Article 51 of the 
UN Chatter, nor the right of the colonial peoples 
to fight for their freedom and independence nor 
their right to receive support and assistance 
in accordance with the relevant principles 
enshrined in the UN Charter. Similarly, the 
right of peoples and states to eliminate the 
consequences of aggression and for the return 
of lands seized by an aggressor if the aggres- 
sor will not agree to a fair political settlement 
and seeks to take advantage of the spoils of 
his aggression shall not be affected either. 

The paramount goal of the proposed treaty 
is to prevent aggression and banish all preda- 
tory and aggressive wars from human affairs. 

Without doubt the conclusion of a treaty on 
the non-use of force in international relations 
would create favourable conditions for ending 
the arms race and adopting effective disarma- 
ment measures. lhe proposed treaty does not 
call in question the rights and obligations of 
anyone, nor does it affect anybody’s inter- 
ests provided these accord with the aims of 
maintaining universal peace. It is important 
for the proposed treaty to be universal in the 
true sense of the term and for all nuclear pow- 
ers to accede to it. 

Guided by these considerations the USSR 
along with 17 other UN member states sub- 
mitted to the 34st session of the UN General 
Assembly a draft resolution on the matter 
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which was carried by an impressive majority 
of 88 delegations. 

The resolution called for adequate time to 
be given to all countries for a careful and 
thorough study of the problem in its entirety 
following which the matter would be consid- 
ered again by the next regular session of the 
UN General Assembly. 

The 32nd session in 1977 continued to consid- 
er the problem. The session again called for 
the conclusion of the proposed treaty and at 
Soviet insistance adopted a decision on set- 
ting up a special committee to draft the World 
Treaty on the Non-Use of Force in Internation- 
al Relations taking into account the sugges- 
tions and considerations voiced during the 
session. Significantly, only four countries— 
China, Albania, the US and Britain—voted 
against the resolution, thereby displaying 
their reluctance to go along with the will oi 
the overwhelming majority of the countries ol 
the world. 

The USSR is convinced that the conclusion 
of the World Treaty on the Non-Use of Force 
will have a beneficial impact on the solution 
of key international problems and above all 
will help create a favourable climate in which 
to halt the arms race and initiate real disar- 
mament. Undoubtedly, the conclusion of such 
a treaty will bring nearer the day whenthe 
threat of war and aggression will be inally 
removed from human affairs and a_ stable 
world peace assured. 


12. THE WORLD DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE 


In this day and age of nuclear weapons 
and missiles the disarmament problem is of a 
global character. A thermonuclear war, should 
it ever break out, would spare no country, 
wherever it may be situated. 

Disarmament has been considered at various 
levels, on a multilateral and bilateral basis, 
and above all at the UN. 

In recent years certain agreements have been 
concluded which go some way towards inhibit- 
ing the arms race. Cases in point include the 
Moscow ‘Treaty Banning Nuclear Weapon 
Tests in the Atmosphere, in Outer Space and 
Under Water, the Treaty on the Non-Prolifer- 
ation of Nuclear Weapons and some others. 
However, encouraging as these agreements are 
there has been no radical breakthrough in the 
effort to curb the arms race. 

The course of events on the international 
scene demands a further stepping up of efforts 
of all countries to resolve the disarmament 
problem. 

Always guided by this goal the USSR as 
early as 1971 submitted to the consideration of 
the UN General Assembly the question on the 
World Disarmament Conference. The letter from 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko to Secretary- 
General U Thant of September 6, 1971 said in 
part: “The conference could become a forum 
where all countries of the world without excep- 
tion could jointly discuss the problems of dis- 
armament in all their ramifications and at- 
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tempt to find feasible and generally acceptable 
means of solving those problems. In order to be 
successiul, such a conference must be truly 
universal.”! 

The General Assembly then adopted a reso- 
lution endorsing the idea of such a conference 
which met with support in many countries. 
In August, 1972 the Conference of Foreign 
Ministers of the Non-Aligned Nations in 
Georgetown, Guyana adopted a special deci- 
sion supporting the convening of the world 
disarmament conference. The joint Soviet- 
American Communiqué issued at the end of 
the Moscow summit in May, 1972 also noted 
the positive role such a conference could play 
in designing new measures leading eventually 
to general and complete disarmament. 

The 27th session of the UN General Assem- 
bly in 1972 adopted by a unanimous vote, mark 
you, a resolution which said that a properly 
prepared world conference convened at an 
opportune moment would facilitate the adop- 
tion of effective disarmament measures, no- 
tably in the field of nuclear disarmament. The 
resolution pointed out that the achievement 
of these goals would be facilitated. by the 
cooperation of all the nuclear powers. This 
special reference to the nuclear powers was not 
a matter of chance. The resolution referred to 
the position of the US, Britain, France and 
China which had abstained from work in the 
special committee of 30 countries set up to 


1 Documents on Disarmament 1971, Washington, 
1971, p. 940. 
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prepare the conterence. So it was thata paradox- 
ical situation developed: all the UN member 
states, including all the nuclear powers, voted 
for the world conference but then four nuclear 
powers refused to work in the special com- 
mittee preparing it. This position could be 
qualified only as a determination, if not to 
torpedo, then to push off for an indefinite pe- 
riod the convening of the conference. 

The subsequent sessions of the UN General 
Assembly had on their agenda the convening 
of the world disarmament conference. The 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries, 
together with all peace-loving countries, de- 
ployed additional efforts to speed up prepara- 
tions for the conference. 

The enemies of detente did their utmost to 
slow down these preparations and, to counter 
their obstruction, the non-aligned countries 
proposed convening a special session of the 
UN General Assembly to consider disarma- 
ment as a special issue. 

The Soviet Memorandum on Questions of 
Finding the Arms Race and Disarmament sub- 
mitted to the 31st session of the UN General 
Assembly in September 1976 again called for a 
world disarmament conference. The memoran- 
dum emphasised that such a forum should be 
truly universal, attended by all the nations 
of the world and must consider the full range 
of disarmament problems and be invested with 
power to adopt effective decisions. As for the 
convening of a special session of the UN Gener- 
al Assembly the Soviet memorandum clearly 
stated: “A special session of the United Nations 
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General Assembly could also be an appropri- 
ate forum for discussing disarmament questions 
in all their scope, for deciding through joint 
efforts on the ways and means of resolving 
them and for working out a long-term pro- 
gramme of practical measures.”! It was stressed 
that such a session should not push aside 
the question of a world disarmament confer- 
ence. The special session would be an interim 
stage which should, by its decisions, prepare 
the way for a broad and far-reaching review 
of the problem of disarmament at the world 
conference. 

The UN General Assembly in December, 
1976 by a unanimous vote endorsed a resolu- 
tion on convening in May-June, 1978 a special 
session of the UN General Assembly on Disar- 
mament at the UN Headquarters in New York. 

In order to give the work of the projected 
session a greater sense of direction Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, the GDR, Hungary, Mongo- 
lia, Poland and the USSR submitted to the 
Preparatory Committee two basic documents: 
“Basic Provisions of the Declaration on Disar- 
mament” and “Basic Provisions of the Pro- 
gramme of Action on Disarmament’. 

In the Programme of Action on Disarmament 
the socialist countries propose to work towards 
international agreements on limiting the 
nuclear arms race and on nuclear disarmament, 
the prevention of the danger of nuclear war, 
the general and complete prohibition of nu- 


1 United Nations General Assembly, 31st Session, 
pp. 13, 14. 
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clear weapon testing, tightening up the regime 
of nuclear non-proliferation, the prohibition 
and destruction of chemical weapons stock- 
piles, a ban on the development of new types 
and systems of mass annihilation weapons, 
the creation of nuclear-free zones and zones of 
peace, the limitation and reduction of armed 
forces and conventional armaments, the 
cutting of military budgets, the full demili- 
tarisation of the sea-bed and ocean floor and 
regional military detente and disarmament 
measures. 

The special session was called upon to play 
an important part in implementing real and 
effective measures to cut the armaments and 
avert the war menace. The mere fact of such a 
session would be a graphic manifestation of 
the vital interest of the peoples of the world 
in checking the suicidal arms race. 


AIV,. NEGOTIATIONS 
ON LIMITATION 
OF STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE 
ARMS 


The Soviet-American talks on strategic 
offensive arms limitation occupy a very special 
place in the overall scheme of efforts aimed at 
achieving disarmament. Their significance 
goes far beyond the framework of bilateral 
relations and exerts great influence on the 
course of detente. 

Back in May 1972, during the first Soviet- 
American summit in Moscow the USSR and 
the USA signed at the end of prolonged nego- 
tiations the Treaty on the Limitation of ABM 
Systems and the Interim Agreement on Certain 
Measures with Respect to the Limitation 
of Strategic Offensive Arms of five years’ dura- 
tion. 

A major advance in strategic arms limitation 
was made when the US and the USSR reached 
an understanding on drafting a long-term 
agreement on the limitation of strategic offen- 
sive arms covering October 1977 to December 
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31, 1985. The understanding was reached at 
the Vladivostok summit meeting in November 
1974 between Leonid Brezhnev and the ex-US 
President Ford and is known as the Vladi- 
vostok accord. 

The two sides agreed that the new agreement 
should be wider in scope to include important 
qualitative limitations. The new agreement 
would allow each side to retain a specified 
aggregate number of strategic delivery vehi- 
cles of specified levels. 

The USSR has been working with an unde- 
flectable sense of purpose towards increasingly 
more severe limitations on strategic arms. 
In his report to the 25th Congress of the CPSU 
in the spring of 1976 Leonid Brezhnev said: 
“Since we attach the utmost importance to 
the whole of this problem, we have persis- 
tenlly and repeatedly proposed to the United 
States that the two sides do not stop at just 
limiting the existing types of strategic wea- 
pons. We thought if possible to go farther. 
Specifically, we suggested coming to terms on 
banning the development of new, still more 
destructive weapons systems, in particular, 
the new Trident submarines carrying ballis- 
tic missiles and the new strategic B-1 bombers 
in (he United States, and similar systems in 
the USSR. Regrettably, these proposals were 
nol accepted by the US side. 

“But we have not withdrawn them. And need 
we say how benelicial their implementation 
would be tor strengthening mutual confidence. 
Furthermore, both sides would be able to save 
considerable resources, and use them for pro- 
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— purposes, for improving people’s 
ife.”’ 

The US not only did not accept the Soviet 
proposals but began the production of new 
types and systems of strategic weapons. The 
Carter Administration which took office in 
January 1977 did little or nothing to check the 
dangerous trend. The US began to produce and 
test cruise missiles, to develop the mobile 
M-X missile of which 250 are to be produced at 
30 billion dollars, and, most disquieting of all, 
it began to produce the neutron bomb.’ 

On October 3, 1977, the five-year Interim 
Agreement on the limitation of strategic 
offensive arms was to run out and the world 
public was justiMably concerned at the lack 
of anew agreement in line with the Vladivostok 
accord. 

The procrastination at negotiations and de- 
laying tactics designed to put off solemnising 
the agreement at a summit level have been 
entirely the fault of the US side. That this is 
so has been admitted by the Americans. Thus, 
ex-President Ford shortly before leaving the 
White House confessed that the pace of nego- 
tiations and their productiveness had been 
affected by differences of opinion inside the 
US Administration. The Washington Post 
wrote on January 20, 1977: “No way seems to 
have been figured out for breaking the resis- 
tance of the Pentagon, which has made reali- 
zation of the Vladivostok goals very difficult.” 


1 Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of 


the CPSU, p. 28. 
2 The Washington Post, January 20, 1977. 
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Parallel with that a propaganda campaign 
was launched in the US and certain NATO 
countries to the effect that the USSR was 
allegedly engaged in a frenzied arms drive out 
of all proportion to its defence needs, in order 
to gain a military advantage. Needless to say, 
no statistics and hard facts were adduced for 
the simple reason that none were available to 
prove the charge. On the other hand, there 
was one objective fact and that was that the 
USSR was scrupulously honouring its part 
of the bargain arising from the US-USSR agre- 
ements on strategic arms limitation. Pravda 
stated on February 95, 1977 that since 1972 
the USSR had not added a single launcher to 
the number set by the Interim Agreement. 

The Carter Administration in a public sta- 
tement in January 1977 declared its readiness 
to complete the negotiations on the new stra- 
tegic arms limitation agreement in a construc- 
tive spirit. However, as the visit of the US 
Secretary of State Vance to Moscow in March 
1977 showed the US began erecting new obs- 
tacles in the way of completing the drafting 
of the new agreement. The US was clearly 
trying to revise the Vladivostok accord despite 
the fact that as the US negotiators at the Vladi- 
vostok summit had admitted the draft of a 
new agreement on the limitation of strategic 
oifensive arms was 90 per cent ready. The new 
agreement provided for full parity between the 
USSR and the USA on the overall quantities 
of strategic arms. 

At the Moscow talks the US tried to tilt 
the existing balance of strategic forces between 
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the two countries in its favour. This was clearly 
the intention behind the US proposal that the 
USSR should cut the number of its strategic 
missiles set by the Interim Agreement while 
the US would remain free to develop new types 
and systems of strategic weapons, notably, 
the cruise missile. Clearly it was impossible 
to reach agreement on this basis in a short time. 

In September 1977, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko met President Carter and 
Secretary of State Vance to discuss strategic 
arms limitation among other things. The two 
sides reiterated their determination to conclude 
a new agreement on the limitation of strategic 
offensive arms and declared their intention to 
carry on active negotiations in order to wrap 
up the draft of a new agreement in the near 
future. The joint communiqué issued at the 
end of the Washington meeting said that “a 
measure of progress has been achieved in 
narrowing the gap between the two sides 
However, certain issues are still to be agreed.”” 
At the same time the two sides made identical 
separate statements on the expiry of the Inte- 
rim Agreement on October 3. They declared 
their intention to refrain from any action 
inconsistent with the provisions of the Interim 
Agreement on Certain Measures with Respect 
to the Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms 
and with the goals of the current negotia- 
tions. 


1 Pravda, September 25, 1977. 


XV. MUTUAL FORCE REDUCTIONS 
IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 
THE VIENNA TALKS 


Europe holds a special place in the 
context of international security and the main- 
tenance of peace. The old continent has been 
the hotbed of numerous military conflicts and 
wars down the centuries. The two world wars 
started in Europe. The continent’s map has 
been altered and recarved many times. 

After the Second World War the cold war 
sent tensions up in Europe. The continent, 
particularly its central part, became an area 
where large national and foreign armed forces 
were concentrated. A dangerous confrontation 
between the armed forces of the two opposing 
military and political blocs involving coun- 
tries with different social and economic sys- 
tems developed. 

This confrontation creates an atmosphere of 
uncertainty about the peaceful future of Euro- 
pe where a military clash is possible and 
prompt effective measures should be taken to 
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cut the limits of troop strength and armaments 
to consolidate genuine security. 

The USSR and its Warsaw Treaty allies have 
long been proposing a cut in armed forces and 
armaments in Central Europe as a first step. 
As early as December 1966 the Political Con- 
sultative Committee of the Warsaw Treaty 
called for a withdrawal of foreign troops from 
the territory of other countries to benind 
their respective national borders and to cut the 
armed strength of both the German states 
under an agreed time-table. The Warsaw Pact 
countries restated their position in subsequent 
years. However, there was no positive response 
from NATO. 

In the spring of 1971 the 24th Congress of 
the CPSU set the task of obtaining a reduction 
of armed forces and armaments in Central 
Europe. 

The idea was welcomed world-wide and its 
attraction was so strong that even the NATO 
Council was forced to give it consideration. 
In December 1968 the NATO Council session 
in Reykjavik for the first time was compelled 
to make a general statement on the advisa- 
bility of studying the possibility of mutual 
and “balanced” reduction of armed forces in 
Europe. True, at subsequent NATO Council 
sessions different conditions were attached to 
the proposed force reductions which obstructed 
preparations for negotiations on the matter. 
NATO attempted to make the solution ol 
this problem conditional on the convening 
of the Conference on Security and Cooperation 
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But step by step common sense and realism 
prevailed. 

In January 1970 the US Senate approved the 
famous “Mansfield Resolution” on a substantial 
cut in US forces stationed in Europe. On May 
27 the same year the NATO Council made a 
statement which pointed to the need to cut 
armed forces and armaments in Europe. 

The Joint Soviet-American communique 
of May 31, 1972, issued at the end of the 
Moscow summit, stated that any agreement 
on the reduction of armed forces in Europe 
should not diminish the security of either side. 
It was also stated that appropriate negotia- 
tions would be conducted on the matter in 
a special forum unrelated to the All-European 
Conference. 

Thus the way was paved to the Vienna 
Talks. 

Preliminary consultations were held in 
Vienna from January to June 1973, and the 
talks themselves got underway on October 
30 that year. 

The talks involved 19 countries of which 
{1—the USSR, Poland, the GDR, Czechoslo- 
vakia, the USA, Britain, Canada, the FRG, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg are 
direct participants in a possible agreement or 
agreements on armed forces reductions in the 
FRG, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxemburg, 
the GDR, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

Both forces of these countries and those 
of the USA, Britain, Canada and the USSR 
stationed in their territory are subject to 
reduction. 
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The other 7 countries attending the Vienna 
Talks— Bulgaria, Hungary, Greece, Denmark, 
Italy, Norway, Romania and Turkey would 
not be covered by the future agreement and 
their forces would not be cut. However, not 
participating in the decision-making process 
they are free to put forward documents on 
the questions being discussed and circulate 
them. 

One important aspect of the Vienna Talks 
should be stressed at the outset. The prelimi- 
nary consultations which paved the way to the 
talks reached agreement on the fundamental 
principles of a future agreement or agree- 
ments. I‘hese principles are: firstly, troops and 
armaments reductions should be mutual; 
secondly, all armed forces and armaments, 
except for naval forces, are subject to reduction; 
thirdly, specific measures must be carefully 
worked out as regards scale and time-table to 
ensure that they are consistent with the prin- 
ciple of not prejudicing the security of either 
side. 

These clearly-defined agreed guidelines for 
the Vienna Talks seemed adequate enough to 
guarantee their success at the outset given the 
good will and good faith of all involved. 

However, this did not happen. The talks 
have entered their sixth year but the sides are 
as far from reaching agreement as they were 
when the talks opened. Many complain that 
the matters being discussed are extra-difficult 
and complicated. This is true only of some oi 
them. The main reason for lack of progress at 
the Vienna Talks lies in the fundamentally 
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different approaches the two sides have adop- 
ted. 

What is the difference of approach? Who is 
to blame that the Vienna Talks have been 
marking time? 

When the talks opened the Warsaw Treaty 
countries, guided by previously agreed prin- 
ciples, proposed that all 11 direct participants 
in the talks should cut their armed forces by 
some 17 per cent over three years. Apart from 
armed forces personnel, armaments and 
materiel of land and air forces should be sub- 
ject to reduction. Further, ground forces should 
be reduced by whole units and formations 
along with their weapons and equipment, 
including nuclear weapons (warheads and 
delivery vehicles). 

In advancing this proposal the socialist 
countries proceeded from the fact that throug- 
hout the post-war period there had been an 
approximate parity in Central Europe between 
the numerical strengths of the Warsaw Pact and 
NATO torces with varying emphasis on par- 
ticular arms and services in each case. Respon- 
sible government leaders in the West have 
admitted that the forces of the two blocs are 
balanced. The British Prime Minister Callag- 
han, Chancellor Schmidt of the FRG during 
their London meeting at the end of January 
1977 publicly declared that the USSR had 
military parity with the West and that there 
were no grounds lor fear or pessimism. In 
Controlling the Conventional Arms Race 
published in the US at the end of 1976 by 
a group of top Us experts among whom was the 
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present US Secretary of State Vance, it was 
noted that there is a rough parity in military 
terms in Central Europe at this time.! It was 
proposed to make reduction by an equal per- 
centage the basis of the final agreement in 
order not to upset the present balance of forces 
or parity. 

However, the NATO countries rejected this 
reasonable proposal, their chief and only argu- 
ment being an unfounded claim that the socia- 
list countries had a heavy preponderance in 
numerical strength, notably of ground forces, 
in Central Europe. 

That is why they were insisting on adop- 
ting the so-called asymmetrical principle for 
troop reduction. NATO proposed that the 
USSR should at the first stage cut a tank 
army 68 thousand strong while the US would 
only cut 29 thousand officers and men drawn 
from different units. If this approach. was 
adopted the socialist countries would have to 
reduce their forces by 240-250 thousand while 
the NATO countries by a mere 80-90 thousand.” 
As we can see there is 10 semblance of recip- 
rocity and equality in troop reduction. [his 
is a clear attempt to tilt the balance of forces 
in Central Europe in favour of NATO to the 
detriment of the socialist countries. Clearly, 
this approach was a non-starter. And besides, 
the Western proposals ran counter to the agreed 
principles on the reciprocity of reduction 


1 See Controlling the Conventional Arms Race, 
New York, 1976. 
2 Pravda, June 8, 1977. 
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without prejudicing the security interests of 
either side. 

All talk about imbalances in the numerical 
strength of the land forces of the two alliances 
is groundless as it is disproved by the official 
statistics presented by both sides in the course 
of the Vienna Talks. According to these figures, 
the forces of the NATO countries in Central 
Europe (excluding the navies) numbered 981 
thousand, those of the socialist countries— 
—986.3 thousand.! Thus, there is a good basis 
for solving the problem of cuts. 

Another problem that came up in Vienna 
was the order of priority in reducing troop 
strength and armaments, although it seemed 
reasonable for all the direct participants in 
the talks to start cutting their forces simul- 
taneously. The Western powers put forward 
a two-stage reduction formula whereby Soviet 
and US forces were the first to be cut and later 
those of the other countries. 

The socialist countries declared their read- 
iness to accept the NATO proposals provided 
at the first stage when Soviet and US forces 
were cut the other participants in the Vienna 
Talks would undertake a clear commitment 
to freeze their numerical strength in the area 
of reduction and cut them at the second stage. 
The course of the talks, however, indicated 
that the West demanded not only that the 
Soviet Union should cut its ground forces three 
times as much as the US but refused to give 
firm guarantees that at the second stage the 
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other participants would also cut their armed 
forces. The West confined itself to a vague 
promise to hold special negotiations on the 
matter. 5o under the NATO formula there was 
no guarantee that the troop reductions would 
be ever brought to an end. 

The Western powers also ignore the agreed 
principle of cutting all armed forces and arma- 
ments, except the navies. They refused to cut 
air forces, for instance. At the same time they 
propose that the socialist countries cut their 
forces by whole units and formations while 
they themselves would cut theirs selectively 
by withdrawing servicemen from different 
units. Even any civilian will see that this 
arrangement is neither reciprocal nor fair. 

Of late there has been a good deal of talk in 
the West about imposing collective ceilings 
on the numerical strength of forces. This, if 
accepted, would give one set of countries a 
legal right to build up their armed forces at 
the expense of the other. 

The unrealistic attitude adopted by the 
Western powers at the Vienna ‘Talks is designed 
to secure advantages for the West at the 
expense of the socialist countries and is an 
obstacle to the achievement oI the main 
goal—agreement on reduction of armed forces 
and armaments in Central Europe without 
prejudicing the security interests of either 
side. 

In view of the lack of progress at the Vienna 
Talks the socialist countries as early as the 
start of 1975 proposed that all direct parti- 
cipants should undertake not to increase their 
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armed forces while the Vienna Talks were in 
progress. If adopted, this proposal would 
have ameliorated the situation in Europe and 
made for greater trust between the partici- 
pants in the Vienna Talks and thus create a 
more favourable climate in which to achieve 
agreement. 

Addressing the 16th Congress of Soviet Trade 
Unions Leonid Brezhnev declared: “Today 
we declare once again: we are prepared to 
refrain from increasing the numerical strength 
of our troops in Central Europe till agreement 
on the reduction of armed forces and armaments 
in that area is reached, provided, of course, 
that the NATO forces there will not grow 
either. Accept this proposal esteemed part- 
ners in the talks, accept it as the first real 
step on the road to reducing armed forces! 
To be sure, nobody stands to lose from this, 
while the cause of peace, and the cause of 
the security of nations will only gain.”' But 
the Western negotiators turned a deaf ear to 
these proposals. 

The USSR has for many years refrained from 
increasing the numerical strength of its combat 
forces in Central Europe. The socialist coun- 
tries informed their partners at the Vienna 
Talks of the numerical strength of their armed 
forces and proposed to freeze it while the 
talks were on. In reply the West without a 
scrap of evidence to back up its contention 
claimed that the “threat from the East” was 


1 L. I. Brezhnev, The Trade Unions—an Influen- 
tial Force of Soviet Society, p. 38. 
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growing and the NATO Council decided to 
increase military expenditures by 3 per cent 
annually, to enhance the combat preparedness 
of its forces, to re-equip them with advanced 
weaponry and to adopt long-term plans for 
building up troop strength and armaments. 
The numerical strength of US forces sta- 
tioned in Central Europe is growing. In 1976 
the US completed deploying another two 
mechanised brigades in the FRG. In 1977 
the US increased sharply the number of combat 
aircraft capable of carrying nuclear weapons 
based in Europe. In particular, the US sent 
84 F-111 fighter-bombers to Britain, and 72 
F-15 fighters to the FRG.' The Western pow- 
ers began to deadlock the Vienna Talks to 
the accompaniment of this sabre-rattling. We 
in the Soviet Union are aware that the Vienna 
Talks are dealing with complicated and deli- 
cate matters which affect the interests oi 
practically all European countries. ‘The 
USSR and its allies are doing everything in 
their power to break the deadlock at the Vienna 
Talks and achieve an agreement on cutting 
the level of troop concentration and arma- 
ments in Central Europe where military con- 
frontation is especially dangerous. 

Mutual armed forces and armaments reduct- 
ions in Central Europe have recently also 
become the subject of bilateral talks. They 
were discussed in particular during the mee- 
ting in Washington in September 1977 between 
the Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 


1 See Pravda, February 10, 1977. 
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and President Carter and Secretary of State 
Vance. As the joint communiqué at the end 
of the talks pointed out, the two sides under- 
scored the great importance they attached to 
achieving radical progress at the Vienna 
Talks on mutual force reduction in Central 
Europe in accordance with the agreed prin- 
ciple of not prejudicing the interests of either 
side. They expressed their determination to 
continue efforts towards reaching agreement.! 

An objective analysis of the situation pree 
vailing at the Vienna Talks on mutual force 
reductions in Central Europe shows that prog- 
ress is possible, provided the NATO coun- 
tries give up their unjustified attempts to gain 
unfair military advantage and instead seek 
mutually acceptable solutions in keeping with 
the previously agreed principles. 


A CALL TO ACTION 


What will be the shape of the world 
tomorrow? In a few decades from now? Will 
peace be preserved for the present and suc- 
ceeding generations? These are no idle ques- 
tions. All thinking people everywhere are 
asking these questions, many research centres, 
scientists and politicians are pondering them. 

The future has always intrigued and wor- 
ried man. In this age of nuclear missiles man 
is looking into the future with particular 
anxiety and misgivings. In the event of a new 
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world war, which would inevitably be ther- 
monuclear, the very survival of the human race 
would be in jeopardy. Responsible statesmen 
and politicians in the West are aware of this 
as they are of the need to avert a new world 
war. But recognition of this need is not enough. 
While there is still time it is important to act 
without delay to prevent what might be the 
most horrible tragic finale to the progress of 
civilisation. 

The post-war years have shown that at 
times international relations passed through 
dangerous and anxious periods for the fate 
of peace. Witness the notorious cold war pe- 
riod which was followed in the early 1970s 
by a period of relaxation when the realisa- 
tion of the need to normalise international 
relations through peaceful coexistence pre- 
vailed, something to secure which the USSR 
had steadily worked for. The early 1970s saw 
the conclusion of a series of bilateral and multi- 
lateral treaties and agreements which blocked, 
albeit partially, some of the channels feeding 
the arms race and it became possible to ini- 
tiate cooperation between countries with 
different social systems on the basis of mutual 
benefit. This indicates, despite what the 
sceptics and pessimists say, that given the 
good will and good faith of statesmen and 
politicians even the most difficult and conten- 
tious issues in international relations may 
be resolved in the name of peace. 

For all the encouraging progress achieved 
thus far international relations continue to 
present a complex pattern. The worst of it 
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all is that the crippling and dangerous arms 
race is still going on. 

In his Kremlin speech on November 2, 1977 
Leonid Brezhnev summed up most fully the 
state of the world when he said, “International 
relations are now at a crossroads, as it were, 
which could lead either to a growth of trust 
and cooperation, or to a growth of mutual 
fears, suspicion, and arms stockpiles, a cross- 
roads leading, ultimately, either to lasting 
peace or, at best, to balancing on the brink 
of war. Détente offers the opportunity of 
choosing the road of peace. To miss this oppor- 
tunity would be a crime. The most important, 
the most pressing task now is to halt the arms 
race, which has engulfed the world.”! 

Thus, two trends are wrestling with each 
other in the world and the outcome of this 
confrontation will determine the ultimate 
solution to the crucial and most urgent prob- 
lem of our time—disarmament, elimination 
of weapons of war as a prelude to a durable and 
assured world peace. 

_ Everybody recognises that detente is becom- 
ing the dominant trend in today’s interna- 
tional relations and that there is no reasonable 
alternative to it. This was clearly demon- 
strated by the 32nd session of the UN General 
Assembly in 1977 which unanimously adopted 
the Declaration on the Deepening and Strength- 
ening of Detente and Averting the Danger 
of Nuclear War based on a Soviet-sponsored 


1 L. I. Brezhnev, The Great October Revolution and 
Mankind’s Progress, p. 28. 
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draft. China was alone in rejecting the docu- 
ment which was quite rightly described as 
historic in UN circles. 

Under this declaration the UN member 
states undertook the following important 
obligations: to promote the strengthening of 
international peace and security; to develop 
friendship and cooperation between coun- 
tries; to consider further and significant steps 
to limit armaments, to stop the arms race as 
soon as possible, particularly the nuclear 
armaments race, and to initiate meaningful 
disarmament measures, particularly nuclear 
disarmament, as steps towards the ultimate 
goal of general and complete disarmament 
under strict and effective international con- 
trol. 

The 32nd session of the UN General Assem- 
bly like previous ones adopted a series of reso- 
lutions and recommendations covering differ- 
ent aspects of the effort to stop the arms race 
and initiate disarmament. This has been wel- 
comed by the world public as an expression 
of the will and cherished dream of the nations 
of the world for lasting peace and security. 

The important thing now is to ensure that 
UN-adopted declarations and resolutions which 
impose definite obligations on the UN member 
states do not temain on paper but are imple- 
mented, to ensure that fine talk about disar- 
mawment is followed by action to bring it about. 

The USSR and other socialist countries 
are following a policy of securing world peace, 
stopping the arms race and initiating disar- 
mament. This foreign policy is demonstrated 
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by the frequent initiatives these countries 
take at the UN and other international 
forums. 

The USSR in an unprecedented move has 
proposed a wide-ranging, concrete and real- 
istic programme of action to reduce the war 
danger as a first step and then eliminate it 
altogether. 

The USSR has been working steadily with 
a sense of undeflectable purpose to resolve 
practical problems of curbing the arms race 
and initiating disarmament in order to move 
step by step towards the ultimate goal of 
general and complete disarmament. This is 
a difficult struggle as the achievement of this 
goal is impeded by misconceptions in the 
West about Soviet policy, misconceptions 
that had been accumulating over the years. 
The USSR is having to expose continuing 
malicious inventions and downright slander 
against it, to overcome the resistance of the 
militarist circles and the merchants of death 
who have cast in their lot with the arms race. 
But the truth about and understanding of the 
aims and objectives of Soviet foreign policy 
are steadily winning the day. 

The Soviet Union thanks to its flexible and 
purposetul diplomacy takes most of the credit 
for everything that has been achieved in recent 
years in the field of ameliorating the interna- 
tional situation and finding solutions to 
individual problems involved in curbing 
the arms race. 

The West by contrast has been following an 
inconsistent and contradictory foreign policy 
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full of unexpected zigzags that create problems 
and make the solution of questions vital for 
mankind more difficult. 

Western government leaders pay lip service 
to the inadmissibility of a new world war and 
advocate detente and peaceful coexistence of 
countries with different social systems, they 
say they are in favour of curbing the arms race 
and initiating disarmament. But on the other 
hand, they fail to back up their professions 
with action. They do not practise what they 
preach. 

The US and its NATO allies make massive 
frenzied efforts to step up the arms race. 
According even to official figures, in 1976 
NATO member countries spent a total of 
146,562 million dollars, in 1977— over 165,302 
million dollars. 

Is it not paradoxical and diificult to 
explain that 

— despite detente, and the general amelio- 
ration of the political climate in the relations 
between countries, 

— despite multilateral and bilateral nego- 
tiations at different levels to curb the arms 
race and achieve disarmament, 

— despite the obligations to promote disar- 
mament in every way which the Western 
powers have undertaken, 

— despite the Soviet Union’s concrete pro- 
posals to curb the arms race and initiate disar- 
mament, 

— despite the Soviet Union's annual cuts 
in its military budget 
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the US and its allies are continuing to whip 
up the arms race? 

In December 1977 the USSR Supreme Soviet 
decreed to cut the defence budget for 19738 
slightly to 17.2 billion roubles, 7 per cent of 
the USSR’s national budget. During the same 
month President Carter approved a record- 
breaking military budget for the 1973 finan- 
cial year of 126 billion dollars, including ten 
billion dollars set aside to finance the develop- 
ment and deployment of new types and systems 
of weapons. 

Farlier, in August 1977 the US President 
signed into law a bill on financing the pro- 
duction of neutron warheads for the Lance 
missile and artillery shells. Militarist propa- 
vanda in the West launched a strident pub- 
licity campaign round this “miracle weapon” 
which is so “humane” that it destroys only 
people leaving their property untouched. 
Actually, however, the neutron bomb is an 
extremely dangerous and lethal variety of 
the nuclear weapons designed to commit 
mass murder by intense radiation. This dia- 
bolical weapon of mass destruction the USA 
proposes to deploy in Western Europe, one of 
the most densely populated parts of the world. 

Icarlier, on June 30, 1977 President Carter 
unveiled his decision to give the go ahead to 
the production of cruise missiles, a new type of 
strategic otlensive arms. The advent of the 
cruise missile does not signify a pure physical 
replacement of one kind of nuclear weapons 
by a more advanced kind, rather it represents 
a totally new strategic weapons system. As 
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David Linebaugh, a visiting scholar at the 
Brookings Institution, wrote in The Christian 
Science Monitor on August 1, 1977: “The 
nuclear arms race will acquire a fourth dimen- 
sion. The US strategic force will be expanded 
from a triad (land-based ballistic missiles, 
sea-bed ballistic missiles, and bombers) to a 
tetrad (these three elements plus the cruise 
missile).... The President has repeatedly said 
that he wants to eliminate nuclear weapons 
from the earth. But this decision will take us 
in exactly the opposite direction.” The Pen- 
tagon is planning to deploy cruise missiles 
in the area of “forward deployment” i.e. in 
Western Europe where the local arsenals are 
packed with all kinds of weapons to overilow- 
ing as it ls. 

Each thinking person is perplexed: how can 
all this be matched up with the Vienna Talks 
on mutual force reductions in Central Europe? 
How can all this be squared with the obliga- 
tions undertook by the countries of Europe, 
the US and Canada under the Final Act of 
the Helsinki Conference to promote relaxation 
of military confrontation in Europe and 
disarmament? Clearly, these are incompatible 
things. 

Those at NATO headquarters and some of 
the West European politicians who would 
like to keep up the arms race are continuing 
by inertia to spin the same old record about 
the alleged “threat from Moscow’, or about 
the Soviet Union’s “inordinate” level of arma- 
ments and the rest of it without bothering 
to back up their unfounded claims by iacts 
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and passing over in silence Soviet disarma- 
ment proposals. 

The present Chinese leaders are contribut- 
ing their share to the whipping up ol war 
psychosis, to provoking eventually a new war 
by harping on the same string of the inevita- 
bility of war and portraying the USSR as 
a power that cannot wait to pounce on the 
world to establish world dominion. By ped- 
dling this crude and absurd invention Peking 
is trying to justify its own official doctrine of 
War preparations, modernising the army and 
is calling on the Chinese people “to dig shel- 
ters and stock up grain”. And this is being 
done by those who in international affairs 
most fiercely oppose detente, a halt to the 
arms race and disarmament. For once the Chi- 
nese leaders are matching action to the word, 
only both their words and actions are fraught 
with danger for the nations of the world. 

Weare witnessing a peculiar situation: while 
the militarist circles in the West are step- 
ping up the arms race and the men in Peking 
are thumping their war drums ever more 
loudly, the Soviet Union is, as before, keep- 
ing up a determined struggle for detente, 
for disarmament, tabling one proposal after 
another all designed to deliver mankind from 
nuclear catastrophe. 

In September 1977 the USSR submitted to 
the UN General Assembly a draft resolution 
on the deepening and strengthening of detente 
and averting the danger of nuclear war along 
with an appropriate draft declaration and 
resolution. 
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The draft declaration on deepening and 
strengthening detente contains a call on all 
countries to be active in promoting the imple- 
mentation of multilateral treaties and agree- 
ments designed to strengthen international 
measures to curb the arms build-up and 
initiate disarmament, to facilitate a speedy 
peaceful settlement of international conflicts, 
to follow a policy of non-interference in inter- 
nal attairs, to resolve disputes and differences 
by peaceful means and to work to ensure that 
the spirit of detente is not poisoned by con- 
siderations of bloc policy. 

This Soviet draft was adopted as a basis 
for the declaration on the deepening and 
strengthening of detente which was carried 
by unanimous vote of the UN General 
Assembly. 

Another document submitted by the Soviet 
Union to the UN General Assembly, the 
draft resolution on averting the danger olf 
nuclear war, called on the nuclear powers to 
exercise restraint in their mutual relations, 
to conclude agreements on reducing and aver- 
ting the danger of nuclear war and to open 
negotiations to limit the arms race ‘in speci- 
fied areas of the world ocean. The powers 
involved in strategic nuclear arms limitation 
talks were called upon to bring them to a 
speedy conclusion and also to agree to give 
up on a reciprocal basis the development of 
new and more destructive systems of strategic 
nuclear weapons. The resolution called on all 
countries to act to prevent the prolileration 
of nuclear weapons and observe strictly the 
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principle of the renunciation of the threat or 
use of force. 

In view of the US Administration’s decision 
to finance the production of the neutron bomb 
the USSR proposed not to launch the produc- 
tion of this mass murder weapon. It proposed 
that both countries should give up on a mutual 
basis its production along with the production 
of any other kinds of nuclear weapons, atomic 
or hydrogen, and to begin cutting their stock- 
piles until they were totally destroyed. 

It is important to prevent the development ol 
new types of weapons of great destructive 
capacity, whether the neutron bomb or any 
other weapon of mass destruction. 

It should be borne in mind that given the 
present level of scientific and technological 
development any industrialised country, in 
this case the Soviet Union, against which this 
new weapon has been developed is capable oi 
doing the same. If this is so, why develop 
and produce new types of weapons which 
inevitably starts a new round in the arms 
race? 

The Soviet Union is not chasing any military 
advantage over the US. The USSR has no wish 
to upset the approximate military parity now 
existing between East and West in Central 
Europe, or between the USSR and the US for 
that matter. But the USSR is entitled to 
expect that its attitude is reciprocated and 
that the other side does not seek to upset the 
present balance of power in its favour, either 
What is more, the USSR would like to reduce 
the level of armaments on a mutual and 
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equitable basis, to lighten the burden of arma- 
ments and thus to significantly lessen the danger 
of nuclear war and eventually remove it alto- 
gether. 

The problem of disarmament is now at the 
centre of international politics. It is being 
discussed by the UN, by the Geneva Committee 
on Disarmament, at a variety of international 
conferences attended by scientists, parliamen- 
tarians and public figures. It is being discus- 
sed during bilateral meetings of statesmen and 
political leaders. 

At the moment, thanks chiefly to the USSR’s 
initiative, multilateral and bilateral negotia- 
tions are in progress on a wide range of ques- 
tions pertaining to curbing the arms race 
and disarmament. These include: 

— reduction of armed torces and arma- 
ments in Central Europe with direct parti- 
cipation of 11 countries, 

— Soviet-US talks on the limitation of 
strategic olfensive arms, 

— talks between the USSR, the USA and 
Britain on a comprehensive and total ban on 
nuclear weapon testing, 

— the talks on prohibiting and destroying 
stockpiles of chemical weapons being held 
at the Committee on Disarmament in Geneva 
and between the USSR and USA on a bila- 
teral basis, 

— talks on tightening up nuclear non-pro- 
liferation regime being held at a variety of 
international forums, 

— negotiations on prohibiting the devel- 
opment of new types and systems of weapons 
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of mass destruction, including radiological 
weapons, at the Committee on Disarmament 
in Geneva and on a bilateral basis between 
the USSR and the USA, 

— USSR-USA negotiations on limiting and 
reducing military activity in the Indian 
Ocean. 

These negotiations and talks are at different 
stages of completion and hold out varying 
promise of ultimate success. Nonetheless, all 
of them are businesslike and practical in 
character. 

It is to be regretted that neither China nor 
France has joined any disarmament nego- 
tiations. 

Needless to say that agreement on problems 
being discussed by the negotiators as well 
as on problems that will be discussed at 
future negotiations can be achieved given the 
strict observance of the principle of equality 
and equal security and provided the negotia- 
tors analyse objectively the military aspects 
involved which is essential for a political will 
to obtain practical results. 

The maintenance of peace and disarmament 
will benefit not only major countries, not only 
the nuclear powers, but all the other coun- 
tries, non-nuclear, medium-sized and small, 
in every continent and irrespective of their 
social system. For should mankind fail to 
avert it a new world war will be no respecter 
of national frontiers, or territorial size. The 
problem of disarmament, therefore, is of 
global character and all the countries of the 
world have a vital stake in its resolution. Each 
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government aware of its duty and responsibil- 
ity to its people should do everything in 
its power to avert a new military catastrophe, 
to ensure that all material resources and 
manpower be used for the good of man and not 
against him. 

Expressing the will of the Soviet people the 
Central Committee of the CPSU, the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, and the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR appealed to the peoples, parlia- 
ments and governments of the world in Novem- 
ber 1977 during celebrations marking the 
60th anniversary of the Great October Social- 
ist Revolution. The appeal said in part, 
“Those who deal in lies instead of telling the 
truth, who sow the seeds of hostility instead 
of friendship, who are trying to set the clock 
back to the days of the cold war instead of 
pursuing a policy of peace, those who are 
pushing mankind towards nuclear holocaust, 
are taking upon themselves a heavy burden 
of responsibility, indeed. In this day and age 
there is no alternative to peaceful coexistence 
and cannot be. 

“We appeal to the peoples, parliaments and 
governments of the world to do everything in 
their power to check the arms race, to impose 
a ban on the development of new weapons of 
mass destruction, to initiate troops and arma- 
ments reduction culminating in disarma- 
ment!... 

“ ..On behalf of the 260 million strong 5So- 
viet people we solemnly declare: 

“The Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the Soviet 
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Government, the entire Soviet people shall 
continue to work with full determination 
towards strengthening the peace and peaceiful 
coexistence, towards ending the arms race, 
and cutting armaments intil there is general 
and complete disarmament under strict inter- 
national control.” 

Detente can and must become irreversible, 
disarmament can and must be a_ feasible 
goal provided all people of good will come 
together and join their forces in a persis- 
tent and purposeful struggle for strengthen- 
ing peace and security. 

Disarmament is the command of the times. 


1 Pravda, November 4, 1977. 


AFTERWORD 


The convocation for the first time in 
UN history of a special session of the General 
Assembly devoted to disarmament has been 
convincing evidence of the will and desire of 
the overwhelming majority of the world’s 
countries and their peoples to end the arms race 
that has swept the world. Characteristically, 
by the day the session opened 600 million 
people, 300 heads of state and government and 
ministers had signed the new Stockholm 
appeal to end the arms race issued by the 
World Peace Council. Public organisations 
in Japan sent petitions carrying 20 million 
signatures to the session calling upon its par- 
ticipants to ban nuclear weapons. 

The session which met between May 23 and 
June 28, 1978 in New York mirrored the posi- 
tion of the world’s countries on a question as 
vital to the survival of mankind as ending the 
arms race and disarmament. 
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Unlike the Western countries the Soviet 
Union submitted to the session a number of 
meaningful proposals on practical ways to 
end the arms race. The USSR appealed to the 
countries of the world to discuss during a 
specified limited period of time a programme 
of measures aimed at the following: 

— cessation of the production of all types 
of nuclear weapons; 

— cessation of the production and the pro- 
hibition of all other types of weapons of mass 
destruction; 

— cessation of the development of new 
types of conventional armaments of great 
destructive capacity; 

— renunciation of expanding the armies 
and building up conventional armaments of 
the powers—permanent members of the Secu- 
rity Council and the countries which have 
military agreements with them. 

The Soviet government believes that the 
implementation of this programme aimed as 
it is at a complete halt to the further qualita- 
tive and quantitative growth of armaments and 
armed forces of countries possessing significant 
military potential, while it is far from being 
easy to achieve, is not impossible. A good 
first step would be a halt to the production 
of nuclear weapons. To this end the USSR pro- 
poses to discuss practical measures to initiate 
relevant negotiations with the participation 
of all nuclear powers. It would be useful to 
involve some of the non-nuclear powers in 
such negotiations as well. 

To be sure, the elaboration and implementa- 
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tion of measures aimed at ending the pro- 
duction of nuclear weapons to be followed 
by the gradual destruction of their stockpiles 
should be accompanied by the provision of 
firm political and international legal gua- 
rantees for the security of countries. A major 
step in this direction would be the conclusion 
of a world treaty on the non-use of force in 
international relations. The Soviet Union has 
earlier submitted such a proposal for UN con- 
sideration and it has been approved by the 
absolute majority of the UN member states. 
Besides, the UN General Assembly has adopted 
a resolution on the non-use of force in inter- 
national relations and perpetual prohibition 
of nuclear weapons. 

Another important task in the context of 
ending the arms race is to prevent the pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons. The Treaty on 
the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons has 
played a useful role in this regard. Unfor- 
tunately, not all countries have so far acceded 
to it, including some of the nuclear powers. It 
is important, therefore, to bend new efforts 
to close all channels for the dangerous pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons. 

Some countries are proposing to work out 
more reliable safeguards for the security of 
non-nuclear countries. It will be remembered 
that such guarantees are already in existence 
in the shape of the commitments undertaken 
by the USSR, the US and Britain through the 
Security Council to take definite actions to 
secure support for the victims of a possible 
aggression involving the use of nuclear weap- 
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ons. But many non-nuclear powers would 
like in addition to see the nuclear powers under- 
taking a commitment never to use nuclear 
weapons against them. Always willing to 
accommodate, the USSR has solemnly de- 
clared that it would never use nuclear weapons 
against countries refusing to produce or ac- 
quire nuclear weapons and to have other coun- 
tries’ nuclear weapons deployed in their 
territory. The USSR also declared that 
it was ready to conclude a special agreement 
on this with any of the non-nuclear powers 
and called upon other nuclear powers to do 
likewise. 

In April 1978 Leonid Brezhnev stated un- 
equivocally that “the USSR is opposed to the 
use of nuclear weapons. Nothing but extreme 
circumstances such as aggression against our 
country or against her allies on the part of 
other nuclear powers would make us resort 
to this extreme means of self-defence. The So- 
viet Union has always done and will always 
do everything in its power to prevent 
nuclear war, to ensure that the peoples never 
become the victim of nuclear strikes, whether 
of the first or of subsequent ones. This 
is our firm line and we shall always stick 
to it.”! 

fo tighten up existing safeguards against 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons the USSR 
has proposed to adopt measures banning the 
deployment of nuclear weapons in the ter- 
ritory of countries where no such weapons are 


1 Pravda, April 26, 1978. 
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at present deployed. Given an appropriate 
treaty to this effect the dangerous process up- 
setting the existing strategic balance would 
be checked. 

In its proposals on practical ways to end 
the arms race the USSR has repeatedly rever- 
ted to the important matter of banning the 
development of new types of weapons of mass 
destruction and new systems thereof. Nego- 
tiations on this question have been held for 
a long time now but the position of the US 
in deliberately dragging them out while at 
the same time developing ever new types of 
such weapons, including the particularly inhu- 
man and barbarous neutron bomb, is not 
contributing to progress. 

It is common knowledge that in these days 
of rapid scientific and technological prog- 
ress no country can hope to be the sole 
possessor of any new type of weapon for 
long. 

Why is the USSR insisting on an early ban 
on the development of new types of weapons 
of mass destruction? For one thing while no 
such ban is available the arms race continues 
to spiral at an increasingly rapid rate, and 
for another, and this is particularly danger- 
ous, continued and unrestrained research 
into and the development of ever new weapons 
of mass destruction may reach a point of no 
return beyond which the opportunity of con- 
cluding effective agreements based on mutual 
control and verification limiting the arms race 
would be irretrievably lost. 

The USSR is sparing no effort to bring the 
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negotiations already in progress to ban the 
development, production and stockpiling of 
chemical weapons and to destroy their existing 
stockpiles to a successful conclusion. 

There has been encouraging progress on 
drafting a convention banning radiological 
weapons, affecting everything living by intense 
radiation resulting from the non-explosive 
disintegration of fissile materials. 

The USSR has proposed to place on a 
practical footing the negotiations now in 
progress on reducing the armed forces and 
conventional armaments. Negotiations and 
consultations on this matter have been 
conducted for some time now at different 
levels. 

In Vienna talks have been held on reducing 
armed forces and armaments in Central Europe 
for the past five years. The USSR and other 
socialist countries attending the Vienna 
Talks have repeatedly taken various initia- 
tives to scale down the level of military con- 
frontation in Central Europe where military 
tensions are particularly dangerous and great. 
On June 8, 1978 the USSR, the GDR, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, direct participants in 
the talks, took a new and important initiative 
in order to invigorate progress towards a mu- 
tually acceptable solution. Taking into 
account the proposals of the NATO countries 
of April 19, 1978 the socialist countries agreed 
to the establishment, as a result of the re- 
duction, of equal collective levels of armed 
forces of NATO and the Warsaw Treaty in 
Central Europe at 900,000 officers and men, 
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including 700,000 of the ground forces. 
Meeting the Western powers halfway the social- 
ist countries said they were ready for ceilings 
to be established for armaments of the types 
which, as the Western powers insisted, the 
USSR and the USA should cut in the initial 
stage. The socialist countries also proposed that 
at the initial stage the USSR and the USA 
cut their ground forces in Central Europe by 
an equal percentage. This new constructive step 
by the socialist countries opens the way to 
the practical elaboration of a relevant agrec- 
ment. 

In the spring of 1978 the USSR and the USA 
started negotiations on limiting and subsequen- 
tly reducing the level of military activity 
in the Indian Ocean, negotiations which in 
the view of the Soviet side should be inten- 
sified. Right after the conclusion of an agree- 
ment on “freezing” or “stabilising” military 
activity in the Indian Ocean at its present 
level negotiations should be conducted on 
cutting the level of this activity radically 
in a way that would also involve the removal 
of foreign military bases from the area. [his 
is the Soviet position in this matter aimed at 
turning the Indian Ocean into a zone of peace 
which is something that many countries, par- 
ticularly those lying on its coasts, fully sup- 
port. 

Also in the spring of 1978 the USSR and 
the USA initiated consultations on limiting 
the international trade in conventional arma- 
ments and the shipments thereof. The Soviet 
Union believes that it is essential to work out 
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sensible and precise political and interna- 
tional legal criteria defining in which cases 
the supply of weapons to which recipients is 
justified and admissible and in which it should 
be banned or severely limited. All other count- 
ries supplying weapons to others should of 
course be involved in efforts to resolve this 
problem. 

Thanks above all to the efforts of the USSR 
over the past 20 years a series of major inter- 
national treaties and agreements have been 
adopted on limiting the arms race. All oil 
them have been endorsed by the UN. However, 
many UN member states whose delegates also 
profess a desire to end the arms race and to 
take disarmament measures have refused to 
accede to these treaties and agreements which 
of course detracts from their effectiveness. 
The USSR believes it necessary for all UN 
member states to sign these agreements and 
treaties to make them truly universal and 
fully ettective. 

The Soviet Union has again raised the 
question of cutting military budgets which 
would stimulate efforts to limit the arms race 
and release additional resources for peaceful 
purposes. The UN General Assembly has 
repeatedly declared itself in support of this 
measure, notably in support of the Soviet 
Union's proposal to cut the military budgets 
of the permanent members of the Security 
Council by an equal percentage as a first 
step. However, some permanent members of 
the Security Council blocked the negotiations 
on this question appealing to the incompara- 
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bility of the military budgets of different 
states. In order to facilitate the resolution 
of this question the USSR now proposes that 
countries with great economic and military 
potentials, including all permanent members 
of the Security Council, should reach agree- 
ment on the reduction of their military bud- 
gets not by a percentage but by a specified 
absolute physical quantity. Given an agree- 
ment on this matter each country would be 
in a position to spend the money thus released 
on increasing assistance to the developing 
countries. 

These are some of the specific proposals the 
Soviet Union submitted to the special ses- 
sion of the UN General Assembly on disarma- 
ment. 

However, the adherents of the arms race 
are continuing to follow a dangerous course. 
While the UN session on disarmament was 
meeting in New York, a NATO Council met 
in Washington at a summit level on May 30- 
31 to discuss armament. The sad irony of 
the situation was that the same presidents, 
vice-presidents, prime ministers or foreign 
affairs, ministers of the NATO countries which 
weeks earlier addressing the disarmament 
session in New York paid lip-service to disar- 
mament at their meeting in Washington adop- 
ted very concrete plans to intensify their arm- 
aments programmes. 

Under US pressure the NATO Council 
session adopted a long-term programme ol 
armament covering the period until 1993. In 
fact it was not just one programme but literal- 
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ly a hundred programmes described and 
detailed in 2,000 pages of text. It is planned 
to allocate an additional 80 billion dollars for 
these programmes over the next decade alone. 
The long-term programme Calls for joint devel- 
opment and production of 15 new types of 
missiles for use by ground and naval forces, 
to perfect the hardwareof “electronics war’, 
to develop and modernise a wide variety of 
armaments and to increase military budgets. 
Thus, the NATO countries are planning for 
armament rather than disarmament. 

Predictably, the adoption of these deci- 
sions was accompanied by a lot of talk and 
stereotyped inventions about a growing “So- 
viet military threat”. 

In an interview with the West German 
weekly Vorwurts in May 1978 Leonid Bre- 
zhnev stated: “There is no Soviet military 
threat to Europe or any other part of the 
world and cannot be. Those who argue to the 
contrary do so without any justification what- 
ever.”' The chief argument of Western propa- 

gandists when they raise hue and cry about 
ihe mythical “Soviet military threat” is that 
the USSR is allegedly harbouring sinister in- 
tentions by virtue of its military potential. 
Unfortunately, this spurious argument is 
being resorted to by top-ranking government 
leaders, not least in the US, who by throwing 
their authority behind it seek to lend more 
credibility to this argument. Needless to say, 
they know perfectly well that there is no “So- 
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viet military threat” and has never been. They 
are perfectly aware that the USSR has never 
armed itself just for the sake of arming itself, 
that it has never been and never will be the 
first to start an arms race. 

Every unbiased person looking at the world 
not through the distorted prism of Western 
militarist or Maoist propaganda but using 
his own eyes cannot fail to see that in the 
USSR and other socialist countries the peo- 
ples of the world have consistent and dedicated 
champions of a durable and just peace, of 
genuine disarmament. 

Let’s review briefly the calendar of signif- 
icant events since the start of 1978. The fol- 
lowing picture emerges: 

— in February 1978 seven socialist coun- 
tries submitted to the Geneva Committee on 
Disarmament a detailed document on the 
general programme of disarmament; 

— in March the socialist countries submit- 
ted to the same committee a draft convention 
on the prohibition of the neutron weapons; 

— in May-June at the special session of 
the UN General Assembly they tabled con- 
crete proposals to end the arms race and to 
adopt practical measures on disarmament; 

— in May at the Vienna Talks the socialist 
countries having taken into account the po- 
sition of the NATO countries took a new ini- 
tiative which could facilitate progress towards 
an agreement on the mutual reduction of 
armed forces and armaments in Central Europe. 

In May 1978 the Presidium of the USSR. 
Supreme Soviet ratified the Convention on 
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the Prohibition of the Military or any Other 
Hostile Use of the Environmental Modifica- 
tion Techniques. As Leonid Brezhnev com- 
mented at the ceremony, “This convention 
affects the interests of all countries. It con- 
firms the right of each and every people to a 
life of tranquillity, it strengthens the hope that 
not only our generation but our grandchildren 
and their grandchildren may enjoy the bounty 
of nature—the natural foundation of the life 
of one and all.”? 

In May 1978 the USSR signed a Second 
Supplementary Protocol to the Treaty for the 
Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons in Latin 
America (The Treaty of Tlatelolco), which was 
concluded in Mexico-City back in 1967. The 
Soviet Union’s decision to accede to this 
treaty in an appropriate form means that it 
undertakes not to contribute to the acquisi- 
tion by Latin American countries of nuclear 
weapons and not to use such weapons against 
the countries-signatories of the treaty. 

' The facts we have mentioned above speak 
for themselves. They say a lot for the policy 
of the Soviet Union which has been carrying 
on its struggle for disarmament and a lasting 
world peace with total dedication and perse- 
verence. The same facts with equal force ex- 
pose the opponents of arms race. Ignoring the 
vital interests of all mankind and totally 
disregarding the interests of the taxpayers of 
their own countries the NATO leaders are dan- 
gerously playing with the fire. 
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Only the unity and concerted action of all 
the peoples, their unflagging and energetic 
elforts for peace can and must foil the danger- 
ous plans threatening the world with nuclear 
holocaust. 

The Moscow Declaration of the Warsaw 
Treaty member countries which was signed 
in November 1977 by the Party and Govern- 
ment leaders of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
the GDR, Hungary, Poland, Romania and 
the Soviet Union is an international docu- 
ment of major political importance. As many 
political leaders in the West have admitted 
the ideas set out in the Declaration are in the 
nature of a sign-post at an important cross- 
road of world politics. 

Recent events on the international scene 
which often take on a dramatic and dangerous 
character in different parts of the world, the 
acts of aggression perpetrated by China’s Maoist 
leadership against other countries, the arms 
race launched by the more aggressive circles 
in the West are the main source of danger to 
world peace and international security. The 
international detente which has been achieved 
in recent years with such great difficulty is 
still being marred by throwbacks of the cold 
war with all the undesirable consequences 
that that threatens. 

[In this situation the Warsaw ‘Treaty coun- 
tries after a careful and comprehensive ana- 
lysis of the international situation and showing 
a highly responsible attitude to the future of 
world peace and detente outlined in the Mos- 
cow’ Declaration specific important propo- 
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sals for disarmament and military detente to 
create a climate of trust. The proposed mea- 
sures could be taken without delay given the 
goodwill and readiness of all the countries 
involved. 

Specifically the Warsaw Treaty countries 
declared that there is no type of armament 
they would not be prepared to limit or reduce 
without detriment to any country. 

The Warsaw Treaty countries called for the 
unswerving adherence to the principle of the 
renunciation of the threat or use of force in 
relations between countries. They advocated 
the negotiated settlement of international 
disputes which would create an atmosphere 
of trust in the relations among states. 

Aiter reiterating their determination to 
redouble their efforts for peace and _ broad- 
based international cooperation the socialist 
countries have appealed to all the nations and 
peoples of the world: 

—to follow a dynamic policy of peace, to 
banish war from human affairs, to end the 
arms race; 

—to work for an early opening of negotia- 
tions between the five nuclear powers, the USSR, 
the USA, Britain, France and China, to dis- 
card all types of nuclear weapons from their 
arsenals and convert nuclear energy to peace- 
ful uses exclusively; 

—to insist firmly that the countries with the 
biggest military and economic potentials, 
above all the hve permanent members of the 
UN Security Council which bear special re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of internation- 
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al peace and security, should reach agree- 
ment without delay on the reduction of their 
military budgets by a specified percentage or 
by an equal amount in absolute terms, as a 
first step, over the next three years; 

—to intensify the efforts of countries and gov- 
ernments to complete as soon as possible 
negotiations already in progress on limiting 
or ending the arms race in its principal areas, 
and to pool the efforts of all the countries 
in developing and implementing disarmament 
measures; 

—to take resolute steps to promote military 
detente, to take effective measures to reduce 
the level of military confrontation in Europe by 
ensuring equal security to all European states: 

—to work for an early end to the last vestiges 
of colonialism, to end a policy of neo-colonial- 
ist exploitation which is the main cause of 
backwardness and to eradicate national and 
racial oppression; 

—to work steadfastly for restructuring inter- 
national economic relations on an equitable 
and democratic basis, to establish a new eco- 
nomic order which would help accelerate the 
process of ending the economic backwardness 
of the developing countries and ensure the 
progress of all nations, the whole of mankind; 

—to make energetic efforts to establish in the 
practice of international relations principles 
of equality, non-interference in internal affairs, 
renunciation of the threat or use of force, 
respect for national independence and sove- 
reignty, the inalienable right of each people 
to a free choice of the path of development in 
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accordance with their free will and aspirations; 
to base inter-state relations on a strict obser- 
vance of the principles adopted by the Confe- 
rence on Security and Cooperation in Europe; 
to follow unswervingly the policy of peaceful 
coexistence. 

By proposing this programme of action 
the socialist countries have once again demon- 
strated for all the world to see their dedication 
to world peace and their sincere adherence to 
the ideals of genuine humanism. In the words 
of the Moscow Declaration: “The highest wis- 
dom today is to act to deliver Mankind from 
the threat of a new world war rather than to 
intensify the arms race thereby increasing 
the danger of a nuclear holocaust.” If all 
the countries of the world, big and small, 
exhibit this wisdom, world peace and the 
security of each nation will be assured. 

The Warsaw treaty countries, the Moscow 
Declaration emphasises, are fully aware of 
the sheer scale of efforts to be deployed, and 
of the difficulties that will have to be over- 
come before the main problem of our time—to 
consolidate peace, is resolved. But they are 
also aware that the life and better future of 
the nations of the world, irrespective of their 
social systems, geographic location or level 
of economic development, hinge on the suc- 
cessful solution of this problem. “And they 
will do everything in their power to ensure that 
this great goal is in fact achieved so that Man- 
kind may enter the twenty-first century in 
conditions of a durable peace and broad-based 
international cooperation.” 


REQUEST TO READERS 


Progress Publishers would be glad to 
have your opinion of this book, its trans- 
lation and design and any suggestions you 
may have for future publications. 

Please send all your comments to 17, 
Zubovsky Boulevard, Moscow, USSR. 
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GENRI E. 


WHAT ARE THEY AFTER IN PEKING 


Written by a well-known Soviet journa- 
list, the book reveals the foreign and dome- 
stic policy of the Peking leadership today. 
The Maoists’ great-power chauvinism and 
militarism is subjected to critical analysis. 
The author presents factual material that 
brings to light the back-stage deals of the 
Peking leaders with world reactionaries, 
in particular with the West German ultras. 
This policy is fraught with great danger to 
peace, as the book convincingly shows. 


THE BATTLE OF IDEAS IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 


KORTUNOV V. 


PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 
WILL SOON PUBLISH 


This book treats of a broad range of prob- 
lems bearing on the contemporary ideo- 
logical struggle. In a polemical manner the 
author describes the struggle of communist 
ideology against anti-communist dogmas, 
and shows the dynamics of the battle of 
ideas. 

He searchingly examines how the propa- 
ganda agencies of the imperialist countries 
use anti-communist and anti-Soviet me- 
thods against socialism, and criticises on 
the basis of well-considered arguments the 
latest anti-communist conceptions, theo- 
ries and dogmas. 


